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THE GREAT WAR IS 21 .« 



THE MAN WHO IS 
TOO SOON 

, TRAGEDY OF THE 
FORGOTTEN PIONEER 

Eugene Lauste the Frenchman 
and His Picture Show at Brixton 

RECOGNITION JUST IN TIME 

One of the biggest industries in the 
world is that of the talking picture ; 

' the old Squawky of a few years ago 
has come into its own. 

Now one of the men who began it has 
passed away : Hugfine Lauste lias died. 

Two names associated with the early 
experiments in talking films are those 
of Mr Haw tree, an English photographer, 
and M Lauste, the Frenchman. Mr 
Bawtree in 1911. published to the world 
ideas of how this invention couid be 
carried out, and actually made photo¬ 
graphic records of sound which proved 
tiiat the reproduction of speecti and 
music by photography was possible. 
Today lie stands unrecognised, without 
fortune and with very little fame for 
the work he did. 

Twenty-Two Years Ago, 

About the same time M Lauste was 
experimenting on the same problem, 
and in 119x3 was able to demonstrate 
in a small hall at Brixton pictures in 
which both speech and music were 
quite well reproduced. Each member 
of the' audience had to wear headpiece 
telephones, for the loud-speaker had not 
yet been invented. 

Both Bawtree and Lauste had, in 
fact, anticipated the time when - other 
inventions indispensable to the talking 
picture as we know it today had come 
about. M Lauste came to be recognised 
just in time, for he was accepted a few 
years ago as the father of the talkies in 
America and for seven years was a 
consultant at.the Boll Telephone La¬ 
boratories in New York. He held 53 
French patents. 

A Chinese Fable 

There is nothing new under the Sun, 
and we can go back six, thousand years 
and still find inventors thinking about 
the talking photograph. About 4060 b.c. 
a high Chinese potentate wanted to 
send a message in his own voice to a 
distant friend. A teak box with a hole 
in it was made, and the prince spoke 
his message into it. .The box, 'we .are 
told, was then delivered by courier to 
liis friend in the distant land, who 
placed his car to the hole in the box and 
turned a crank, when the message was 
reproduced. This ancient fable at any 
rate shows us that the idea of a talking 
machine had occurred to the magicians 
of thousands of years ago. 

The early endeavours to make talking 
picture's were not Very long before 'their 
'tithe, for Sir Ambrose Fleming invented 
the wireless valve in 1904, and shortly 
afterwards Lee'be Forest’ converted : it ; 


Bathing in the Firth of Forth 


Tho Forth Bridge makes an imposing background for this picture of boys and girls enjoying 
a splash on a warm afternoon. 


into an amplifier, with the result that 
Alexander Graham Bell was able to 
speak from New York to San Francisco. 
The American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company today uses more than 50,000 
amplifiers on its long-distance tele¬ 
phone lines. Immediately it was possible 
to amplify the feeble currents given by 
photo-electric cells the early work of 
such people as Bawtree and Lauste 
became practical, for it meant that 
loud-speakers could be used and the 
speech and music reproduced by photo¬ 
graphy could be made to fill a theatre. 

Many examples' might be quoted of 
the failure to realise fame and fortune 
by inventors who conceived their, in¬ 
ventions, too soon. We of the CN 
know quite well the story of Mr Friese 
Greene and the kinema. The "Danish 
engineer Hans Knudsen, for example, 
’gave a demonstration in London in 1909 
in which he telegraphed photographs by 
wireless/-: but the photographs were 
very crude and they, could only, be sent 
■ from'!one .'side'of a ;ro6ml td^tbe'ojtber.;; 


Television is another example. A 
German inventor called Nipkow laid 
down the principles of television in 1884 
and invented the scanning disc. The 
scanning disc is indeed often called 
today the Nipkow Wheel; but, while 
Nipkow was able to divide up the image 
of a face or a scene into thousands of 
tiny segments, there was no high-speed 
telegraphy available for him to transmit 
them and no photo-electric :cell to turn 
the light into electricity. The selenium 
cell was far too sluggish to respond to 
the enormously rapid light changes 
which have to be transmitted in tele¬ 
vision ; but with the modern photo¬ 
electric cell, which will respond to a 
change in strength of. light in a millionth 
of a second, and- with that greatest of all 
modern; wizards' the amplifying valve, 
Baird set to work in 1^23 to-make the 
Nipkow disc a reality, and sb the basis 
of mqSern.teievisioit 'was achieved. , 

,/ There " is’ a tragedy behind many of 
our great inventions, the tragedy of the 
pioneer.wlio was.too spoil. ’ ;'y 


SKIPPER MOXEY 
GOES TO SPITHEAD 

HOW THEY MANAGED IT 

A Story Every Boy and Girl at 
School Should Know ■ 

MEN AFTER THE HEART OF DRAKE 

, Of all the vessels at the Naval 
Review at Spithead none could com¬ 
pare with the Telesia for romance.' 

The Telesia is a wooden sailing trawler 
which sank five enemy submarines 
during the Great War. When the King 
invited Lowestoft to send a local trawler 
to the great Naval Review of Jubilee 
Year of course the Telesia was chosen. 
But what about the crew ? The 
Lowestoft fishermen have been through 
such bad times that the Telesia’s crew 
could not meet the expenses, and some¬ 
body brought the matter before a Frec- 
ihan of Lowestoft, Mr Howard Hollings¬ 
worth,'who instantly offered to pay all 
the expenses. 

How the V C was Won 
So Skipper F. W. Moxcy, V C, toolc 
tlie Telesia to the Review, 

How did Skipper Moxey got his V C ? 
It is a story every English child should 
know, because be helped to save us from 
starvation, defeat, and the loss of 
freedom which is dearer than life. 

During the war England was block¬ 
aded by enemy submarines which 
attacked the merchant ships bringing 
us food supplies and harried our fishing 
fleets. One day a fisherman called Moxey 
applied to the local naval base to offer 
himself and his smack, the G and E, to 
fight enemy submarines. If only-ho 
might have a gun he felt he could deal 
a tew useful blows at the submarines 
which sank as many as six fishing boats 
at a time. 

His offer was refused, and it must 
have seemed a comic one; but the fishing 
smacks continued to suffer, and one day 
Skipper Moxey was asked if he was still 
anxious to fight submarines. He was, 
and two days later the G and E sailed 
under the white ensign, carrying a crew 
of fishermen newly enrolled in the R N R. 
On her very first voyage she sank U4. 

A Dangerous Game 

In the end the G and E was sunk, 
but the armed smacks accounted for 15 
submarines between them 

It was a dangerous game. At Spithead 
Skipper Moxey'must have been thinking 
of Tom Crisp, V C, who was killed on the 
G and E and died giving his mates 
instructions how to escape. Lowestoft 
lost friends, sons, and husbands'in those 
bitter days, and can never forget them. 
England will remember their sturdy 
1 courage as she remembers the courage 
of Drake’s seamen, long, after all bitter- 
mess has been forgotten, and not a soul 
bears a grudge against Germany/ any 
.more . than, we today bear a grudge, 
against Spain. . . •>. V 
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THE HOUSECALLED IS THE PRESIDENT THE JUBILEE A Work Waiting ~ 

BEAUTIFUL L0SING GR0UND? GLORIOUS MEMORY For Men 


IMMORTAL PLACE AND 
IMMORTAL NAMES 

Built by Sidney’s Sister and 
Mentioned by John Bunyan 

A RUIN TO BE CARED FOR 

The news that the Board of Works 
; has undertaken the care and restora¬ 
tion of the famous ruins at Houghton 
’•...Regis, Bedfordshire, known as Houghton 
Conquest or Ampthill Park, ought to be 
broadcast in 108 languages and dialects 
. to gladden the worldwide company of 
the readers of John Bunyan. 

That is the number of tongues in 
which his Pilgrim’s Progress has been 
published, and to each one the House 
Beautiful has-a real significance. In the 
book the first reference to it is, Behold, 
there was a very stately palace before 
him, the name of which was Beautiful. 

A Sanctuary For Pilgrims 

The house is tire only place in the 
hook which has actual form. The 
characters, except Pilgrim himself, are 
human qualities and characteristics em¬ 
bodied in men and women ; the places 
are conditions, temptations, dangers, 
felicities. But Bunyan, a prisoner in 
Bedford gaol, hearing his fiftieth year, 
and writing his masterpiece to beguile 
the tedium of captivity, remembered the 
house at Houghton as a reality which he 
had seen, and idealised it as a place built 
by the Lord of the Hill, meaning Jesus, 

• as a sanctuary for the rest of pilgrims. 

Actually the builder was Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, sister of Sir 
Philip, heroine of the majestic epitaph : 

Underneath this sable hearse 

Lies' the subject of all verse ; 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 

Death ! ere thou hast slain another 

Wise and fair and good as she, 

Time will throw a dart at thee. 

For her Sir Philip wrote his Arcadia, 
and with her produced a metrical 
version of the Psalms. A woman edu¬ 
cated much in the fashion of Lady Jane 
Grey, she must have known Shakespeare, 
for her husband, the second Earl of 
Pembroke, had a company of actors by 
whom Shakespeare’s plays were staged. 
It has been said that it was she of 
whom the poet wrote when, addressing 
a couplet believed to be intended for 
-her son, he exclaims : 

Thou art thy mother’s'glass and she in thee 
■ Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 

Her famous brother, her husband, 
■Shakespeare himself, and many others 
in whose company and writings she had 
delighted, died one by one before her, 
and her son inherited Wilton, which had 
been renowned as her home. 

When she was 55, and lonely, James 
the First gave her the manor of Hough¬ 
ton; and there in 1615 she built her 
stately house, dying six years later. 
Bunyan was horn seven years after her 
death, and may have been influenced by 
traditions of the beauty and splendour 
of her character to select her house as 
the House Beautiful. 

It is good that' the Office of Works 
. should carry on this attractive tradition. 


THE ENGLISH ROMAN 

The Roman of Horace is a country 
gentleman not differing widely in his 
.ideals from English country gentlemen, 
devoted to the peace of the countryside; 
’ builders of Empire, navigators and 
patrons of art; soldiers and tenders of 
■gardens. Lord Rennell 


AN EGG FOR TEA 

■ While a party of holidaymakers were 
i having tea at a cafe near Minehead there 
was a fluttering of wings and a pigeon 
alighted on one of the tables and laid 
an egg. 


Another Blow From 
the Courts 

MILLIONS OF TAXES ILLEGAL 

Another decision in the courts has 
dealt anew and heavy blow at President 
Roosevelt’s measures for saving his 
country, and Americans are beginning 
to realise tliat their country is being 
governed by her judges acting under 
18th-century laws rather than by the 
elected representatives of our century. 

The recent judgment was given in the 
Appeal Court at Boston in a test case on 
agricultural policy. 

The measure which has been declared 
unconstitutional is known as the pro¬ 
cessing tax, which is paid to the Govern¬ 
ment by the sellers of such products as 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and livestock. 
The Government pay back this money 
to the farmers as compensation for 
reducing their production. It is the 
consumer, of course, who eventually 
has to pay the tax, so that if the Govern¬ 
ment lias to refund these taxes (of 
which ^180,000,000 lias been collected) 
the sellers alone will benefit, and the 
whole nation will have to find the money 
in general taxation! 

■Mr Roosevelt’s agricultural policy 
is as important for America as the 
N R A, which chiefly concerned its 
industrial welfare, so that the courts 
appear to he checkmating the President 
in every direction. It is a remarkable 
and unprecedented situation and this 
seems that Mr Roosevelt is losing ground. 


DRASTIC DECREES TO 
SAVE FRANCE 
Salaries, Interest, and Living 
Costs Reduced 
ALL CLASSES AFFECTED 

The French Government has passed 
Decrees which will effect national 
economics of ^94,000,000. 

It will he recalled that Parliament 
gave M Laval and his ministers special 
powers to restore the financial situation 
until it meets again in October. M Laval 
determined to do his work thoroughly, 
and at a recent meeting of his Cabinet, 
which sat for 14 hours (the longest on 
record), drastic measures were agreed to. 

Every payment made by the State, 
whether as salaries, pensions, or in¬ 
terest on loans, is to be reduced by ten 
per cent. A similar reduction is to he 
made in all rents and mortgages. 
Everyone with an income over fi 060 
a year will pay half as much again as he 
docs now in taxation. The prices of 
coal, gas, electricity, and bread arc 
to be reduced. A measure which all will 
approve is that profits of armament 
industries arc to be taxed 25 per cent. 

Never since the days of the war. has 
a French Government so drastically 
controlled the business of the whole 
community, but its decrees affect rich 
and poor in equal measure, and only by 
these strong steps can France recover 
from her desperate financial straits. 

Once more it may be recalled that the 
two countries so gravely imperilled 
financially are the two countries which 
have for so many years been hoarding 
the world’s gold, France and America. 

THE BIGGEST DOOR IN ENGLAND 

What is probably the biggest door in 
England has just been opened at Heston 
Airport. 

It is 200 feet wide and 30 feet high 
and can be opened and shut by hand or 
electricity. It is on a new aeroplane 
hangar which has a floor space of nearly 
three-quarters of an acre and is sur¬ 
rounded by workshops and offices, 

Arthur Watts, the popular black-and- 
white artist,, has lost his life in a 
plane disaster. 


Spithead and After 

OUR SEAMEN IN THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE SEA 

Now that 8000 police have cheered 
the King and the Naval Review has 
become a memory, the Jubilee is 
becoming a memory too, a glorious one. 

But when the last salute to Admiral 
King George liad been given, the last 
shot fired, and the pageant had 
dissolved, all its pieces remained. 

The grey fortresses of the battle¬ 
ships are back at their stations, the 
cruisers, the destroyers, the submarines 
are busy at their work of keeping the 
seas, and some speeding to the Medi¬ 
terranean, the Indian Ocean, the Pacific. 

It will be long before the pieces arc 
put together-again, but they arc all in 
being, reporting every day and every 
hour for duty. 

The warships were not the only 
units. There were others of whom 
England as confidently expects' that 
today every one will be doing its duty, 
the merchant ships, the fishing trawlers. 
They were invited to the family party, 
and, having paid their respects to the 
Admiral, are now cheerfully back at the 
daily round, the common task. 

A Moving Spectacle 

Viewed in one way the moving 
spectacle was a display of the evolu¬ 
tion of the ship. At one end were the 
white-winged yachts, Endeavour, 
Velslicda, Astra, Britannia, Yankee (an 
American kinsman among the Britons), 
Bluenose, a good name for a yacht of 
the North Atlantic coast. At the other 
end of the line were the Nelson and the 
Hood, types of .the strongest things 
afloat; and in between were all the 
stages of maritime invention. 

But there is another way of re¬ 
membering the sight. Here were 
assembled something besides the ships, 
and more compelling than all their 
power and grace. Threatening none; 
envying none, desiring only to dwell in 
peace with their neighbours, hero were 
our seamen, joined in the fellowship 
of the seas. 


THE LAST FRIEND CALLS 
ON HINDENBURG 

This little story of the last hours of 
President Hindenburg has just been told. 

When the old President was nearing 
his end he knew it, and was not afraid. 

His doctor knew it, and one day the 
President, who had lain long silent in his 
bed, called him. " Saucrbrach,” said he, 
" you have always told me the whole 
truth. Is Friend Hein in the castle and 
waiting ? ’’ In the homely German 
tongue Friend Hein is the messenger 
who summons all to pass beyond this 
mortal world. 

The doctor took the old soldier’s hand 
and answered, “ No, Field-Marshal, but 
he is walking round the house.” 

Again the President lay silent, and 
then said he would read his Bible a little. 
The doctor would have drawn the 
curtain to give more light, but Hinden¬ 
burg stopped him, saying he had known 
by. heart lor a long time what he wanted 
to read. 

So the doctor sat silent while the 
President read in a soft whispering voice. 
Then he laid the book down and, calling 
the listener to his bedside, said, " And 
now, Sauerbrach, tell Friend Hein he 
can come into the room.” 

The next morning President von Hin¬ 
denburg had gone with his friend Hein, 


The Scandalous Shortage 
of Bricklayers 

The lack of skilled men in some - 
trades is again illustrated by the short¬ 
age of bricklayers around London. 

Mr Charles Boot, chairman of the 
National Housing Trust,, in cutting the 
first sod of a new housing estate at 
Croydon the other day, said he needed 
1000 more brieldayers. This estate is 
planned to include 4000 new houses, 
some to be let for ten shillings a week. 

As the slum clearance programme 
expands the shortage of skilled labour 
will increasingly appear, and it has to be 
added that not a few of those at work 
are not good masters of their craft. In a 
case brought to our notice in Surrey it 
was found very difficult to engage 
competent bricklayers. . . 

ITALY’S THREAT TO 
ABYSSINIA 
Worldwide Concern 

The quarrel between Italy and 
Abyssinia is evoking protests not only 
in our own country but in countries 
apparently so remote from the concerns 
of either party as Japan and America. 

The truth is that the whole world is 
so linked today that no country can 
be free from the effects of war in any 
quarter of the globe. 

Japan has shown alarm because a 
war m Abyssinia and Abyssinia’s sub¬ 
jugation by Italy would interfere with 
her growing trade in that country. 

America fears that a conflict between 
white and dark-skinned races (whom 
the Italians pretend to regard, as 
Negroes) will add to her own special 
problems with her population of twelve 
millions of African descent, especially 
if the Italians should be beaten. 


TRY EVERYTHING ONCE 

It takes all sorts of men to make 
mankind. Here is one sort. 

Mr Richard Halliburton could not 
well be another Hannibal, but like 
Hannibal he set out to cross the Alps 
on an elephant. 

Why did he do it ? Partly because ho 
liked to follow in the footsteps of the 
famous. On foot lie has followed Cortes 
across Mexico, and Balboa’s march to 
that peak in Darien when, “with eagle 
eyes, ho stared at the Pacific.” He 
mapped both routes. 

Then, travelling the world in his 
aeroplane, aptly named the Flying 
Carpet, he flew to the base of Popo¬ 
catepetl in Mexico to climb it. Fujiyama 
in Japan ho also climbed, and Mount 
Etna in Sicily. The; Matterhorn and 
Mount Olympus were his easy conquests ; 
he swanr the Lake of Galilee and, like 
Leander and Lord Byron,the Hellespont. 

Why does he do it ? It must be be¬ 
cause, like all good Americans, he wants 
to know. But, like all good English 
folk, the C N is sorry for the elephant. 


THINGS SAID 

My eyes are tired looking from marvel 
to marvel. Matabele Chief in London 
There is very little swearing or drunk¬ 
enness in New Zealand. Lord Bledisloe 
Intensive work awaits us all in the 
substitution of ugliness and dreariness by 
beauty and dignity. Chairman of the L C C 
Is not the perpetual fear of losing 
one's job the greatost human problem 
of this century ? Lord Trent 

The discoverer of a cure for the 
Common Cold would be welcome to a 
seat in the House of Lords. ’ 

Minister of Health 
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The Pied Piper in a London Suburb—A merry crowd of children on their way to a rehearsal for their school concert at Grange Park. 
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A Camp School • The Pied Piper of London • Picking Peas 


School Under Canvas—Boys and girls of the Beltane Schools at Wimbledon have been spending 
three weeks of term time in camp at Alfriston In Sussex, taking their lessons in the open air. 


A Family Affair—Pea-picking in Kent provides work for whofo families, from grandparents 
to little ones, os we see by this picture taken at the village of Eastry near Deal. 


Fuji Loads—A popular type of handcart in China has a single wheel in the centro on which it is balanced. There are three oxamples In this picture taken in a Shanghai street, though it is 

Impossible to see them because they are completely hidden under the huge loads that have been piled on them. 
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THIS PRECIOUS ISLE 

THE MINISTER FOR 
GUARDING IT 

Office of Works and Its List of 
Good Deeds 

FINE THINGS BEING DONE 

Most of those who love our unique 
countryside have some complaint of the 
neglect of the Government in preserving it 
from the spoiler, and we owe it to the 
Government, therefore, to remember that it 
has virtues as well as vices. 

Speaking at the meeting of the National 
Trust, ivhich now owns over 50,000 acres 
of the country, our First Commissioner of 
Works, Mr Omisby Gore, gave an encour¬ 
aging list of the Government's good deeds. 

He had just acquired guardianship of 
the famous White Horse and the line Iron 
Age camp above it near Ufiington, on 
the North Berkshire Downs. 

He had also acquired the guardian¬ 
ship of the stone circles known as The 
Hurlers, near Liskeard in Cornwall, and 
a few more short sections of Hadrian’s 
Wall in Northumberland, 

Schemes For Better Preservation 

He had taken over the guardianship 
of two more castles (Criccietli in North 
Wales, and Newport, Monmouthshire). 

He had acquired the guardianship of 
Minster Lovell Hall, in the Windrush 
Valley near Burford, and the fine ruins 
of Houghton Regis, near Ainpthill, in 
Bedfordshire, 'reputed to be the House ■ 
Beautiful described so eloquently by 
John Bunyan. 

He was promoting schemes for the, 
better preservation of the amenities; of' 
the whole archaeological area of Ave¬ 
bury in Wiltshire and of several stretches 
of the Roman Wall, 

At the ruin of Kirby Hall, 011c of the 
finest of our Elizabethan houses, lie had 
been able to lay out once more the mag¬ 
nificent Elizabethan garden, which has 
been planted with some 5000 yew trees 
and 5000 rose trees. 

He had nearly completed the work at 
John of Gaunt’s Castle at Dunstanburgli 
on the Northumberland coast, and was 
delighted to know that the National 
Trust had acquired land which com¬ 
manded an admirable view of that 
remarkable monument. 

Britain's Unique Heritage 

The number of wonderful houses in 
beautiful parks, houses which still con¬ 
tained the accumulation by many genera¬ 
tions of successive occupiers of the 
utmost historic and artistic interest in 
. almost every county, was a unique 
heritage of Britain, the First Commis¬ 
sioner went on. No other country could 
match possessions like Pcnshurst, Knole, 
Bramshill, Hatfield, and Blickling. 

Each incidence of death duties, and 
the high cost of maintaining the ancient 
homes of England in their wonderful 
settings in the way of gardens and 
woodland, threatened both fabric and 
contents in all too many cases. No 
doubt some of them would become ruins, 
and a future First Commissioner of 
Works would be able to take them over 
when they were ruinous. It seemed to 
him a pity to have to wait for that. 


The Great- War is 


THE 


OUR 


'The 


It is si years on Sunday since the Great Shadow crept over the world. 

Great War is 21 years old. , 

As the Shadow came upon us on that fateful midnight Sir Edward Grey said to 
a friend of ours, The lights are going oilt all over Europe, and we shalTnot see 
them lit again in our time. As the Great War dreiv near its close another friend 
of ours, sitting in a room with a number of people, said, It is my belief that no 
one in this room will see the end of this war. 

It is true, for none of us has seen the end of it, and none of us can. It lias 
left Us mark on history as far as we can see. 

We print below the words in which we of this paper (then called the Little Paper) 
announced the coming of the war on August 4, 1914. 


FLIGHTS OF 9000 PIGEONS 

Like the planes,. the carrier pigeons 
are bent on making new records. 

There has just been seen a massed 
flight of 18,000 pigeons, the greatest 
number ever dispatched at one time, 
over the 430 miles from St Polten in 
Lower Austria to Cologne. 

They belonged to 8000 German clubs, 
and arrived in hundreds of baskets, 
loaded in 23 railway wagons, at St 
Polten. There were 10 to 15 baskets in 
each wagon, and the pigeons after 
being watered and fed were sent off in 
two batches, the first at dawn, the 
second an hour afterwards. 

What a sight it must-have been, these 
flights of 9000 birds at a time 1 • 


r TTiK most terrible day in the history 
of the world has come. Europe 
is fighting for the right to be free. 

It is almost incredible; like some 
hideous dream the appalling truth comes 
home to 11s, and now and then, when the 
mind forgets it for a moment, the horrible 
reality comes back in a flash, and we 
realise that life will never be quite the 
same for us again. This lovely Earth, 
this Europe which is everything to 11s, 
is stricken and bleeding, and there is 
hardly a happy home on this vast con¬ 
tinent. 

All through this golden summer the 
world had been at peace ; four hundred 
million men and women and children 
had been going their way gladly, making 
things for one another, gathering in the 
harvests that were to build up our 
strength for another year, most of them 
contributing something to that pure 
joy of life which, after a thousand years 
of war, had become the common right 
of all mankind. 

The Almost Incredible Truth 

As I write this, looking down on a. 
beautiful valley in Kent, with no sound 
but the rippling of the wind Through the 
trees and a child’s voice across the corn, 
with the sunshine pouring down the 
sides of a hundred hills, it seems im¬ 
possible that the truth can be true ; and 
yet today the face of our fair Earth is 
stained with blood and strewn with dead 
men’s bones, and men who. never hated 
one another in their lives are lying in 
wait to tear each other to pieces like 
wild beasts. 

It is right that wc should know what 
happens when kings deceive the world : 
it is right that all the world should 
understand that one man’s pride of 
power has caused rivers of blood and 
years of hate in Europe. 

The simple truth is that the German 
Emperor, the modern copy of Napoleon, 
has, without the slightest warning or 
provocation, wantonly attacked ttircc 
innocent countries, and that the attack 
if it were to succeed would imperil the 
freedom and independence of Great 
Britain. For nearly a generation lie 
has been building up a formidable navy, 
which could have had no other object 
than hostility to England; and more than 
once the Emperor has openly announced 
his hostility to England and his jealousy 
of the British leadership of the world. 

To our island nation a navy means 
life or death ; we have only a small 
army, and should starve if our island 
were invaded. To Germany a navy can 
mean nothing of the kind, and the deter¬ 
mination of the German Emperor to 
possess a great army and a great navy 
too has filled all Europe with grave 
anxiety. There has been no doubt that 
this joint force, unparalleled in the 
history of any nation and not called for 
by any necessity, was being raised in 
the. centre of Europe to strike fear into 
the hearts of the free nations of France 
and England, and especially to break 
the power of Britain at sea. 

The Kaiser’s Sacred Pledge 

The German people, against whom 
none of us has an unfriendly word to 
say, has been deceived. Germany is 
one of the greatest nations on the Earth, 
and the people of Germany, the land 
from which the English came, have 
millions of warm-lxeartcd admirers in our 
little islands. 

The Editor of the Little Paper has 
always been a friend of Germany; he 
refused to believe that these. Ihiturs were 


really.true; lie has looked upon the 
Emperor as a powerful friend of peace 
in Europe. But it is impossible to 
believe that now. 

England and France and Germany 
and other Powers had pledged them¬ 
selves solemnly to protect Belgium 
against all attacks and not to invade 
her territory under any circumstances, 
and the King of the Belgians reminded 
the German Emperor of this sacred 
pledge. The German Emperor’s reply 
was that he would go to war with Bel¬ 
gium if the King would not let him pass 
through to destroy France. Belgium 
thereupon appealed to England to save 
her. No great nation could refuse such 
an appeal without losing its sense of 
honour. 

In the Valley of the Shadow 

.There was, happily, at the head of 
our foreign affairs at this time a man 
who is respected throughout the world. 
Sir Edward Grey. He sent an Ultima¬ 
tum, also, to Germany, demanding that 
she should keep her pledge in Belgium, 
giving her --*4 hours to be true to her 
solemn word. The German Emperor, 
his honour sullied by an act of treachery 
in the eyes of all the world, was not 
jealous of his plighted word, and refused 
to keep his vow to the little nation which 
stood in the way of his schemes. 

So it came about that at eleven o’clock 
on the night of August 4, 1914, England 
declared war with Germany, and went 
out into the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

But she will come back. She goes 
out with clean hands to uphold her 
own honour, the freedom of France, and 
the independence of Belgium. 

And she goes .out because if the Ger¬ 
man Emperor were to have his way 
France would be broken, Belgium would 
be joined to Germany, the monstrous 
militarism of Germany would be brought 
right to the shores of the North Sea, with¬ 
in reach of our own coasts, and these 
islands would cease to be free. Wc 
should not be at peace for a single day, 
but should be threatened by the rest¬ 
less ambition of this overweening man, 
in whose sight a nation is nothing if it 
stands in his way, in whoso hands a 
million men are only food for powder. 

England’s Great Sacrifice 

There will be dark days for us, and 
dark years to come; and no man can 
say wliat the world will be like when 
these words arc being read. The 
United Kingdom is united, and England 
goes out to her great sacrifice with a 
people sound and true at heart, with 
her soul unsullied before God, with her 
solemn word unbroken before man, with 
no cause to seek but the freedom of 
Europe, with no aim to serve but the 
right of nations to "be free. Not once 
iior twice, but many times, in our fair 
island story, England, our England, 
has driven back the enemy of mankind, 
and the Right that is Might will not fail 
the world now, 

TVe have great allies. Our friends 
arc the spirit of freedom that has built 
up .France, the unconquerable Belgian 
sons of the heroes Caesar found in Gaul, 
the. love of truth that is set deep in the 
heart of our Island Home. We shall 
go down in the Shadow, and our heroes 
will die for us, but wo shall rise again 
with the rising of the Sun, and wc, and 
all the free peoples who are with 11s, 
shall pass through the fires and be 
justified, worthy before man and guilt¬ 
less before God. . ..... 


MEN IN 
SHIPS 

Their Just Claim on 
Parliament 

THREE THINGS THEY ARE 
ASKING FOR 

The Wreck Commission lias 
pointedly directed attention to the 
welfare of the British seaman. 

It is claimed for him that lie has not 
properly shared in the advance in labour 
conditions secured by British workers 
in the last two generations, and the 
seamen are claiming for themselves the 
protection of reformed laws. They urge: 

1. That the enforcement of sea law 
ought not to be in the hands of the 
Board of Trade. 

2. That ship surveys should be made 
by the State and not by voluntary 
bodies under commercial control. 

3. That conditions of labour ,011 ships 
need to be thoroughly overhauled. 

In the war the War Cabinet did some¬ 
thing to raise the status of seamen. 
The National Maritime Board was 
formed to revise wages and conditions, 
which were substantially improved. 
After the war the Board was reduced to 
voluntary status, and the war rates have 
not been maintained. 

The Merchant Service 

We owe a great debt to our merchant 
seamen, 15,000 of whom lost their lives 
in the war. The sailor’s trade is both 
arduous and hazardous, and the, debt 
should be paid willingly and generously. 

The Wreck Commission has had 011c 
valuable result; it has stimulated the 
repair of a'number of vessels which too 
long had gone without proper overhaul. 

It may be that the time is ripe for 
the framing of a new Merchant Snipping 
Act. It is nearly Co years since the 
famous Plimsoll safe-loading line was 
painted horizontally on both sides of 
our merchant ships. . Things arc very 
different today, but it is unpleasant to 
think of a Wreck Commission being 
appointed to examine unhappy stories 
of wreck in 1935. 

We hope the President of the Board of 
Trade will act with firmness in the matter. 

17 DANCING TROUPES 
Gay Sights in London 

Let us say a word of thanks to the 
Folk Dancers. 

They came to London when the 
glitter of the Jubilee was beginning to 
pale and lit it up again with new gaiety 
and colour. London, which hardly 
turns its head to look at the foreigner 
in its streets, did more for these. It 
stared and smiled. 

It had good reason for it. Even the 
drum-major of the Guards was not so 
magnificent as the Hungarian standard- 
bearer in red and black robes, or the 
long-skirted Boles with caps plumed 
with peacock’s feathers. 

There were Russian dancers from the 
Ukraine and stately Spanish men. The 
Italians danced tlicir Eenestrelle with a 
harlequin in their midst. The Rumanians 
brought their Hobby Horse, which got 
up and waved its sword. The Swiss 
jodelled, the Dutch forgot to be solemn 
when tlicir jolly fat man led them 
through the maze. The shepherds from 
Germany were a dream of old time. 

Seventeen of these European folk¬ 
dancing troupes came for our delight, 
a League of Nations of the happiest 
sort, full of jollity and good humour and 
harmony. It was like a glimpse of the 
childhood of the world. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Fujiyama . . . Foo-je-yah-mali 

Krakatoa . . . Krali-kah-toe-ah 

Suetonius . . . . Swct-o-ne-us 

Tacitus . , . . . . . Tas-e-tus 
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EVIDENCE OFTHE ROCKS 
Dredgingoo the Georges 
Rank, off Nantucket 
Island, a Harvard Uni¬ 
versity expedition has 
brought up from a 
depth of 2000 feet fossil- 
bearing rock which 
indicates that this part 
of the continental shelf 
was submerged millions 
of years later than was 
previously calculated. 


THE MOUNTAINS WIN AGAIN 

Two uticonquered mountain peaks have 
defeated the latest attempts to climb them. 
The eight young Americans who were attempt- ' 
ing to .scale Mount Waddington (also known 
as Mount Mystery) in British Columbia were 
forced to abandon their efforts after getting 
within 800 feet of the peak. They were thwarted 
by bad weather. In India a party of British 
mountaineers had to turn back, also because 
of bad weather, when only 900.feet from the 
summit of Peak 36, a 25,400-feet giant of the 
Karakorum Mountains. ■ 


XRAKATOA AGAIN 
The great East Indian volcano 
Krakaloa has been active again, 
rocks being hurled 2500 feet into 
the air. The eruption caused 
the disappearance of a small 
island in the vicinity. 


OCEAN 


SURPLUS COFFEE 
Rrazil's new coffee crop is 
estimated at about 19 million 
bags, a considerable increase on 
last year, though there has been 
a steady decline in the world's 
consumption in recent years. 


CAPE TOWN DIRECTION-FINDER 
Owing to the difficulty of enter¬ 
ing Cape Town Harbour in thick 
weather a wireless direction- 
finding apparatus has been 
installed to guide shipping. 


DESERT COLD 
Five men arc making a 2100- 
mile journey in the Central 
Australian desert to search for 
n long gold reef 24 feet high 
which the leader of the party 
found 32 years ago. 



THE STRESS AND STRAIN 
OF LIFE 

And the Fuss Some 
People Make 

We take this from an address at a Health 
Congress by Dr Alfred Cox, secretary of. the 
British Health Resorts Association. 

We talk a lot about the stresses and 
strains of modern life and try hard to- 
convince ourselves that we work harder 
because we make more fuss about it. 

But many of these stresses are self- 
inflicted, and I cannot raise any' sym¬ 
pathy for the folk who'voluntarily con-, 
tinue a noisy and alleged strenuous city 
day life into an equally noisy and strenu¬ 
ous, time to amuse themselves at night, 

Many can no longer amuse them¬ 
selves—They must have a crowd to help 
them to do it—and we are in real danger 
of so Americanising our lives that homes 
may become a mere adjunct to the 
garage, with a bed to sleep in during the 
early hours of the morning. Fashion is 
a tyrant which, of course, must be 
obeyed; but, the human body being 
what it is, we shall have to pay the price 
of fashion. The price of always doing 
something or going on somewhere is’ a 
restless, neurotic life in which an in¬ 
creasing'number of people do not know 
what they want and will not be happy 
until they get it. . 


THE PERIL THAT FLIES 
BY PLANE 
Carrying the Germ 

The plane that moves so swiftly and 
so far has brought a new threat to its 
ports of call. As we have often pointed 
out, it can carry the germs of disease. 

Sir Bede Clifford, Governor of the 
Bahamas, who spoke to the Hygienic 
Congress on the dangers to which his 
islands were exposed by aeroplanes 
visiting them daily from North America, 
did no more than repeat a ■ warning 
which scientific men have been giving' 
for some years. It was believed, fpr 
example, that the germs of Yellow Fever 
might be exchanged between the New 
World and the Old, and that other 
tropical diseases might also be spread 
by aeroplanes crossing Africa or Asia. 

The danger may not be great or im¬ 
mediate, but it is well to recognise it. . 
I11 the future countries may have to 
protect themselves by instituting a 
quarantine for' aeroplanes and airships, 
as is done now for ocean-going ships. 


SIX MONTHS BETTER 
■ NEWS 
A Good June 

In Junc our exports rose by £794,600 
to £32,900,000. In the six months to 
June they rose by nearly £17,000,000. , 

Some very good ’ increases were 
. recorded in manufactured exports in the 
six months. Iron and steel rose by two 
millions, machinery by over three, 
vehicles by nearly three, and cottons by 
over one million. 

The June figures are even better than 
they look, because June this year had 
■ only 24'working days. The.average daily 
exports of .the month were £1,370,000, 
which is excellent in view of the great 
trade barriers set up everywhere. 


SOCIETY IN THE DOCK 
Six Charges By Youth 

Certain Youth organisations of 
America held a mock trial recently in 
which the prisoner charged was Society. 
After hearing much evidence the jury 
found Society guilty on the following 
charges : 

' Employing workers at starvation wages. 

Inadequate instruction to youth on choice 
of a mate. 

Forcing youth, because of the lack of jobs, 
to postpone matrimony. . 

Surroundmg youth with hazards to morals, 
such as bad literature and gambling devices. 

Maintaining, a harsh attitude toward - ex- 
convicts. 

Incomplete use of public buildings for re¬ 
creation. , 

The judge put the prisoner on proba¬ 
tion for a year. 

We hope Society will take notice, for 
the conviction was justified, particu¬ 
larly on Charge 4, Society continuously 
and increasingly tempts the young to do 
evil and then complains of the results. 


DOGGED DOES IT 
A Long Tale of Mishap 

At last the Germans have dedicated 
their Nordstrand Dam. 

It is an epoch-making dam, lor it 
was begun lour centuries ago and has 
only just been finished. Herr Hitler 
can congratulate himself oh having 
brought to a happy ending a long tale 
of mishaps. ■ 

’ While Charles the Fifth was . Holy 
Roman Emperor, and Germany was 
advancing toward the Reformation, 

■ the people of Nordstrand (one of the 
islands near the coast of the North Sea 
opposite Heligoland) began to talk of 
the advantages to all parties of linking 
themselves, to the mainland by a dam. 
Money was raised and someone ran 
away with it. That was the first blow. 

The islanders began, again, having 
collected more money in the.year that 
the Pope was excommunicating our 
Queen Elizabeth. But after ten years 
work on the dam a North Sea storm 
destroyed it utterly. 

For 300 years the plan was given up. 
Then about 70 years ago it was revived, 
and several small dykes gave hopes of a 
new beginning some day. 

The day came in 1933, when schemes 
of remunerative, public works were part 
of the Nazi programme, and what had- 
hung fire for nearly 400 years Was 
finished off in two. 

It is a fine dam, 70 yards wide, and 
besides its value to the islanders is 
expected to make a Sunday promenade 
for excursionists from the mainland. 
They may reasonably cry Heil Hitler 
as they go. . 

WELCOME AS SWALLOWS 

I salute you as we salute the first 
sivallows when Spring comes. 

A French statesman said that the 
other clay to a party of German ex¬ 
soldiers on a visit to France. 

No one living iiv 1914 could have 
believed that official France would thus 
speak in our generation. 

Clearly Peace is one step nearer to 
the- true peace, which is founded not on 
treaties but on friendship. - 


THANKS TO A POOR 
BOY’S RISE 
Bread Cast On the Waters 

There are those who complain of rich 
men, but what of tlio Lcvcrhulme 
Research Fellowships ? 

The long list of the awards and their 
purpose, little noted except by the 
scientific workers to whom they are 
made, has just appeared and it covers 
the whole world of endeavour. 

There are grants in aid of research in 
malaria and in the health and hygiene 
of Eastern countries. The chemistry of 
tlie soil, the effect of lightning on electric 
transmission lines, research on coal and 
coal-mining, in mathematics, literature, 
geology, economics are included in the 
subjects which the Leverhulnic awards 
enable the best men to study. Every 
one of these inquiries will add to the 
sum of knowledge and the benefit of all. 

Leverhulnic was a poor boy, he made 
himself rich, I10 put his money into a 
business which keeps thousands working, 
and what he had left he left to be used 
to help struggling people with brains. 
Now, Mr Communist, what of this ? 


THE MOVABLE VILLAGE 
An Experiment in Natal 

Model villages wliicli can be moved 
about are being built at Iugogo and 
Mount Prospect, two State railway 
settlements in' Natal. 

The movable houses have been speci¬ 
ally designed to be cool in summer and 
not too cold in winter. 

If the scheme is a success it may be 
extended and mobile villages built at 
places where anti-soil erosion and other 
work is being carried on, so that when 
the tasks are finished the houses may be 
moved elsewhere. 

No alcohol is allowed in the villages 
and the children must go to school 
regularly. Ten millions is being provided 
by the Government for building these 
villages, and if tile scheme is carried 
through there should be a chance of work 
during the next fifty years for every 
ablehndied white. 
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21 and Still Going 

"Tiie Great War is twenty-one. 

It has become the curse of 
nil the world. 

It is just 21 years since the 
great tramp of millions of men to 
the battlefields. They set out 
with the dream of breaking down 
military despotisms and ending 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


.Talk 

W E have been reading the calcula¬ 
tion of a scientist that a great 
crowd of ioo.ooo people all .talking 
continuously would create energy 
enough to light a small electric lamp. 
There is some hope for the world 


~C«r rf> 

[Fro m my wind qw. 


A Book of Half-Crowns 

jyjAY we beg our go-ahead Post 
Office to consider once more 
one of the best ideas we have seen in 
this Jubilee year, the idea of a book 
of half-crown postal orders ? 

Nothing could be more useful in 


The Most Beautiful 
Church of All 

By The Pilgrim 

VV 7 e found the most beautiful 
church in England one day last. 
week. It is near Crewe, a red brick 
building of last century, not remark¬ 
ably spacious, with no soaring spire, 
no array of shining windows, no 
wealth of carving in wood and stone. 
Rather a mean church, we thought it; 
very plain and spoiled, rather than 
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Why Do We WAste Grass? 

T here is hope for the man who is at one as a paper-weight for years), bu 
his wit’s end in dealing with the dairy cattle, poultry, and sheep prosper 
unwanted produce of the English lawn, on them. There is food, and money, in 
The lawn, the glory of the garden, the lawn’s cuttings. 


SENT TO BRITAIN 
BY NERO 

NEWS FROM A ROMAN 
TOMB 

Slave Who Rose To Power in 
the London Boadicea Burned 

THRILLING PAGE OF HISTORY 

Tacitus, who wrote the story of the 
Roman conquest of Britain nearly 
19 centuries ago, seems to speak to us 


ments of this tomb found among the 
ruins of the Roman London wall on 
Tower Hill. One half has been at the 
Museum since 1852 ; the remainder, a 
new find, includes a block which com¬ 
pletes the inscription telling who was 
the occupant of the tomb. Behind 
these two halves now coming together is 
a thrilling page of our island story. 

In the Annals of Tacitus 

He was Julius Classicianus, sent by 
Nero to Britain as procurator, chief civil 
administrator, and responsible for the 
collection of imperial taxes. He figures 
in one of the most tremendous tragic 
pageants of the Annals of Tacitus. 

The period covers not only the events 
which brought Classicianus to Britain, 
but the murders by Nero of his mother 
and his wife, and the firing of Rome, an 
event for which Nero, the actual culprit, 
blamed the Christians in the Eternal 
City, and so found a pretext for the 
frightful persecutions during which 
Peter and Paul are supposed to have 
been martyred at Rome. 

During this period occurred the British 
revolt under Boadicea, which, provoked 
by the brutal misconduct of Nero's 
agents here, led to the sack of Colchester, 
London, ! and St Albans and the 
massacre of 70,000 Romans and their 
British allies. 

Secret Advice To Britons 

During the absence in Wales of 
Suetonius, the Roman military governor, 
Decianus Catos, the procurator, sent 200 
soldiers, all he had, to stay the revolt, 
and then fled to Gaul. In his stead Nero 
appointed Classicianus as procurator. 

Having quelled the insurrection, 
Suetonius kept his forces in the field, 
ravaging far and near wherever Britons 
had been in arms. Whether from feeling 
for the natives, or (as Tacitus thought) 
animosity to Suetonius, Classicianus 
secretly advised the Britons to resist, 
saying that the longer they held out 
the better would be the terms. He 
also wrote to Nero that the severe 
measures of Suetonius were defeating all 
hopes of peace. 

To settle the quarrel between the two 
Nero despatched to Britain one of his 
favourites, the freed slave Polycletes. 
He came with a great retinue much to 
the disgust of the Britons, who resented 
dealings with a former serf exalted to 
the rank of an ambassador and set 
above a general. Peace was established 
between the two, but soon the soldier 
was summoned to Rome, and Classicianus 
remained to see the rebuilding of the 
London Boadicea had burned. 

Inscribed on the Tomb 

In the foundations of All Hallows 
Church, not far from where he was 
buried, are Roman bricks still bearing 
the marks of her fire. The fact that 
six years after that event Classicianus 
had a stately altar-shaped tomb on the 
site of the conflagration is proof of the 
rapid rebuilding of Roman London. 

The tomb which was discovered in 
1852 was erected by Julia, "his un¬ 
happy wife," says the inscription. Now 
we have it entire in the British Museum, 
telling of the man of whom Tacitus 
wrote when Nero was lord of the world 
and Britain a Roman province. 


must be shorn to show it in his pride, 
but the shavings are a burden hard to 
be borne. Nobody wants them, none 
will take them at a gift. They are poor 
stuff for a bonfire. 

Yet this green crop is rich in nutri¬ 
ment, better fodder for cattle than dried 
hay. At Jealotts Hill Farm near Tap- 


T iik largest single forest in the land, 
nearly 50,000 acres, is being 
planted on the Scottish border. It will 
bring the area of forests belonging to the 
nation to well over half a million acres. 

In the last five years the Forestry 
Commissioners have added 177,000 acres 
to their holdings. They now have 186 
forests great and small. 

In those cruel four years of the war the 
flower of the forest went down. It will be 
long before the lost giants are replaced. 

But the greatness of the loss stirred 
the Forestry Commissioners to efforts 
unknown before, and Great Britain is 
on its way to become a land of national 
forests again. 

Another influence is at work. . The 
new affection for the open-air life has 


' In Germany, where nothing is wasted, 
a most successful process is in operation, 
and it is suggested that if it were applied 
on a large scale in England the millions 
our farmers spend in imported cattle 
foods might be kept at home. 

The difficulty at the moment is to find 
anywhere to send the green grass to be 
treated and compressed. But it ought 
to be possible to establish county 


sent the walkers and the campers to the 
forests. There are two only remaining 
of the splendid royal forests of old days, 
the Forest of Dean and the New Forest. 
Thousands more people see them in a 
summer now than ever visited them 
before. In the New Forest 900 permits 
to camp are issued during Summer Time. 

This suggests to the Forestry Com¬ 
missioners, as well as to others of less 
expert knowledge, that the other new 
forests which are springing up might be 
made recreation grounds as popular as 
the New Forest. 

Nothing could be of more practical 
assistance in preserving rural England. 
Its forests might then become National 
Parks, of pleasure to many and profit 
to all; 


PROSPERITY LOAN 

Mr LLOYD GEORGE’S IDEA 

What He Would Do To End 
the Depression 

WORK FOR IDLE MEN TO DO 

We have all heard much of what 
Mr Lloyd George has called his New 
Deal, and he has now published, with 
the title Organising Prosperity, liis 
scheme of National Reconstruction. 

Mr Lloyd George believes in amending 
our economic system without scrapping 
it and in paying men for working instead 
of for doing nothing. The C N has 
already given the main ideas of his 
scheme, which proceeds on lines long 
advocated in these columns. 

The Administration 

The administration of the scheme as 
drawn up by Mr George would be in 
the hands of a small Executive Cabinet, 
similar to the small War Cabinet which 
, “ managed ’’ the World War from 
December 1916 to its close, and the 
planning would be under the general 
direction of an expert Development 
Board, a “ small body of persons of 
distinguished competence drawn from 
industry, commerce,. finance, workers, 
and consumers,” and would be respon¬ 
sible to the Cabinet. 

The sectional Boards would make 
plans and submit them to the Central 
Board, which would submit approved 
schemes to the Cabinet. There would 
be' a Land Board, an Iron and Steel 
Board, a Cotton Board, and so on. 

Loan of £250,000,000 

A big Prosperity Loan, repayable over 
Co years, would be raised, say of 
£250,000,000 at 3 per cent, with an 
annual charge of £'8,750,000. The work 
suggested, it is claimed, would absorb 
the 2,000,000 unemployed in about two 
years, during which period a large part 
of the £250,000,000 would be expended. 

Mr Lloyd George contrasts this with 
our present spending of £110,000,000 a 
year on paying for idleness, which is 
equal to a capital charge not of 
£250,000,000, but of £3,500,000,000. 
and produces nothing. 

The Bank of England, the scheme 
proposes, should be reformed to make 
its directorate representative of the 
economic interests of the nation and 
responsible to the community. 

While absorbing idle workers by new 
worlc the scheme would raise the 
school age to 15, reduce the hours of 
labour in the working week, and pro¬ 
vide pensions at' 60. The CN has been 
urging this for years. 

Mr Lloyd George urges that the 
reduction in unemployment would soon- 
save £80,000,000 a year, in benefits and 
so provide more money for national 
development. 

What Mr Lloyd George Claims 

The branches of work mentioned in 
the scheme include housing, State aid 
for industry and. agriculture, allotments, 
roads, bridges and airports, electricity, 
transport, water supply, telephones, 
ports and harbours, and colonial market 
organisation. 

By customs tariffs, now frankly ac¬ 
cepted by him, by land reclamation, 
loans to farmers, agricultural training, 
rural housing, and electrical facilities, 
Mr Lloyd George claims that 500,000 
more workers could bo settled on the 
land, and perhaps 500,000 more drawn 
into the countryside in allied trades. 

By a bold policy of development, Mr 
Lloyd George says, the British Colonies 
would be developed for their own good 
while furnishing splendid markets. The 
French, he declares, develop Algerian 
trade while we neglect such markets as 
Kenya and Uganda. - 

The Government have rejected the 
scheme as a whole, but point out that 
parts of it are in process of accom¬ 
plishment. 


low, the research station of Imperial 
Chemicals, they cut the crop green, dry 
again, broadcasting from a Roman’s - it in a scientific way so as to preserve stations for the process, and collecting 
London sepulchre. much that is lost in the process of vans to gather in the material. 

The British Museum is piecing haymaking, and compress it into cakes. ' Waste paper is collected. Why waste 
together in one of its galleries the frag- The cakes are hard (wc kept a small grass ? ' 


Take. Up Your boat and Walk 



Theso boys of Stowe School have built their own canoes for use on the swimming-pool 


FRESH WOODS AND PASTURES NEW 
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WHERE MEN DECAY 

THE STRICKEN FIELDS 
OF ENGLAND 

Mr Malcolm Stewart on a 
Bitter National Problem 

ARE WE NEGLECTING IT? 

For six months the Commissioner 
for the Distressed Areas, Mr Malcolm 
Stewart (a successful business man 
and a man of great heart, son of a famous 
father), has been applying his limited 
powers to the areas under him, and now 
lie reports. ■,■: ; ■ , ...... 

Tie states frankly, that greater powers, 
thdn'his are needed to,rescue the areas, 
so gravely deserted by old staple in¬ 
dustries. .He calls, for National-Works, 
and says, in effect, that the Government 
must' face big expenditure on them. 
Moreover, the works are needed for their 
own sake. This is what he says : 

Is there not a reasoned case for such expen¬ 
diture on its merits apart from any question of 
relief to unemployment ? 

Is there not today tire need for the creation 
of national physical assets to replace those 
inherited'from the past, which are steadily 
declining in value as tiie advance of science and 
tlie increased knowledge of its application 
make them daily more obsolete ? 

Needed Work For Needy Men 

Mr Stewart mentions such needed 
things as the Thames tunnel at Dartford, 
a great road round London, and a 
Severn Bridge at Chepstow, and adds : 

I particularly regret my inability to assist 
the Gloucestershire County Council in the con¬ 
struction of a road bridge over the Severn.' 

This proposal would not only give employ¬ 
ment to considerable numbers of unemployed 
Welsh miners, it would open a gateway to 
South Wales and lead materially to its economic 
development, particularly for tourist traffic, in 
respect of which Wales offers great oppor¬ 
tunities. 

This is the heart of the report by an 
acute observer who sees clearly what is 
needed. The C N is at one with him in his 
call for good work to be put in hand ; as 
our readers know, we have insisted on the 
point through all these' troubled years. 

The Need For Boldness 

Mr Stewart reports that private enter¬ 
prise hangs back.. Naturally. The areas 
are in distress and new business coming 
to them would be handicapped 'by the 
conditions. The Government alone can 
act with necessary boldness. As Mr 
Stewart says, he was himself debarred 
from acting boldly by the conditions 
imposed on him. He says there is a lack 
of self-help, but this'surely arises out of 
conditions of universal impoverishment. 

Apart from such action on National 
Works Mr Stewart makes a number of 
recommendations, including: . .. 

Active Government stimulation of coal 
conversion into oil and nationalisation of coal 
royalties. . •:■■■- 

Reorganising iron and steel. 

Scrapping obsolete plant. 

Facilities for factory sites and help for and 
control of new factories. 

Close survey of the distressed areas them¬ 
selves. ' , . 

Development of local markets. 

Tlie Treasury to bear burden of the special 
poverty of the areas.... 

Children under 16 to be taken out of industry 
and trained. 

Land development. 

Pensions at 65 , big enough to cause retire¬ 
ment from work. 

Subsidy to help reduction of working hours. 

A week’s holiday for workers with pay. 

Migration within the nation and the British 
Empire. 

We see at once that Mr Stewart’s 
mind works very mucli in the same way. 
as that of other competent observers. 

So far tlie Commissioner has spent, or 
agreed to spend, a little more than the 
£2,000,000 voted by the Government, a 
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WHAT OUR 
MINERS THINK 

THE LIFE INTEREST 
OF MILLIONS 

Some Points From Their 
Outlook on the Situation 

COAL, OIL, AND ELECTRICITY 

• Our miners at work number about 
760,000, and there are 260,000 out of 
work. 

These 1,020,000 workers may be 
taken to represent over 3,000,000 men, 
women, and children dependent on coal. 

About 200,000 miners have' left the 
coal industry altogether ; otherwise the 
unemployed in it would number nearly 
half a million. • ’ " * . J ' '. 

What do the miners themselves think 
about it ? They have lately been in 
conference, and wc may,well note what, 
so important a part of our community, 
has to say. 

Improve the Wages 

First, the delegates paid tribute tq 
the miners killed in the disaster at 
Grcsford, a reminder of the fact that 
in an average, day three or, four miners 
arc killed and hundreds injured. Much 
could bo done and ought to be done to 
reduce these casualties. 

Then came a protest about earnings. 
The official record for 1934 shows that 
the average rate of actual earnings was 
a trifle over 40s a week. The miner 
thinks that better organisation of the 
industry could improve his wage, even 
with output no better than it is. 

To alleviate the position the miners 
suggest that children under 16 should 
not be allowed to enter the industry ; 
that miners over 60 should be pensioned 
under a national scheme; and that 
hours of work should be reduced. 

These tilings they suggest by way of 
relieving the present situation. The 
industry, however, needs development, 
and the miners turn hopefully to the 
scientists. 

The revival of industry must react on 
coal. The better iron and steel output 
means using more coal and a host of 
other industries will contribute. Some 
trades, however, increasingly use im¬ 
ported oil, and the consumption of 
motor-spirit lias risen to 1300 million 
gallons a year. 

Oil From Coal 

The miners hope that soon tin's 
gigantic importation will be reduced by 
the distillation of fuel oil and motor- 
spirit from coal got by British miners. 
They demand that the Government 
should press on with the process' not 
merely in the interests of the mirier 
but in the national interest. 

Again, the furtherance of electrical 
supply in town and country would call 
for more coal. Tlie British farmer 
should be placed in a position to employ 
current freely. . - . '. , ;. - 

. Such, in brief, is what tlie miners are 
thinking and hoping. Their welfare is 
a large part of our national welfare. 
To enable. 1,050,000 persons to draw £3 
or £4 a week where before 760,000 drew 
£2 and 260,000 ivero on unemployment 
allowance'would be to create 1,050,000 
good customers for the shops in tlie 
place of 1,050,000 poor ones. 

Continued from the previous column 
trifle in relation to the gigantic character 
of the problem. 

Not long after the war it was written 
by one of our poets : 

Yet naught of preparation for that day 
When coal no more shall give its potent aid; 
Careless, unschooled, the people go their 

way. 

Turning, in sullen toil, the wheels of trade. 

The wheels of trade, creak and groan 
in the Distressed Areas which were once 
among the busiest districts of England! 
The nation is on. its honour to'give new 
means of life to these stricken fields. . 


YOUTH GOES NORTH 

Oxford Explorers For 
the Arctic 

FOUR MONTHS OF DARKNESS 

They have gone to the North, the 
young band of English explorers. 

This expedition of the Oxford Explora¬ 
tion Club, the youngest that has ever 
wintered in the Arctic, left England in 
the heat wave to seek the ice and 
darkness of the unknown coast of the 
barren north-east land nearer to the 
Pole than Spitsbergen. - 

The average age.of the party of ten is 
23. Andrew Croft, the .dog driver, and 
A. S, T. Godfrey, tlie surveyor, were, 
members of last year’s expedition which : 
sledged across Greenland. A, R. Glen, 
glaciologist and leader, led the Spits- 
. bergen expedition two years ago. D. B. ; 
Keith, the bird man, and J. W. Wright, 
the surveyor, have spent summer expedi¬ 
tions in Iceland. The others arc young 
but experienced and learned. R. Moss 
is a physicist. A. B. Whatman, the 
wireless man, has been lent by the War 
Office. A. Ballantine is the doctor. 

On the Ice-clad Coast 

All sorts of authorities, the Royal 
Society, Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, 
tlie Admiralty, the National Physical 
Laboratory, have helped the expedition 
■along, and British firms, have given it 
equipment to the value of £2000. 

That is liow it should be. Britain, 
which loves young adventurers, and has 
built Greater Britain with their aid, 
must wish Godspeed to this expedition, 
which will bo away 14 months. 

Where they will build their hut and 
camp on the ice-clad coast the Sun first 
dips below the horizon on August 23, 
and early in September the first of the 
winter storms will test the explorers. 

They will maintain two stations on the 
inland ice through the winter and into 
next spring. One will be 2600 feet high 
and 60 miles from the base hut. These 
stations will have to bo supplied by 
sledge, and 20 West Greenland dogs are 
on ’their way to join up with the 
expedition. 

In the bustle of preparation all the 
hardships to come are forgotten, but we 
•who stay at home need not forget the 
bitter cold, and the blizzards that must 
come as surely as the four months of 
total darkness in that desolate place, 

But these young men will not find it 
desolate, for their hearts arc in it. ■ 

£407 THROWN AWAY 
The Man Who Rescued It 

Mr Watcr-Lcavins has raised £407 
toward endowing a cot at West Norfolk, 
arid King’s Lynn Hospital by merely 
keeping what most people throw away. 

Of course it takes time to collect 
15 tons of tinfoil, but it is not mucli 
trouble, and who can think without 
regret ’ of tlie rhany-times £407 tossed 
into fires and litter bins and wastepaper 
baskets by the smokers and sweet-eaters 
of the world every day ? 


BLESS HIM 

Alderman Frank Geere Howard has 
died in Hampstead after many faithful 
years of public service. All London 
should murmur, Bless him ! 

Long ago he was going about visiting’ 
people, pulling strings, raising money, 
and risking snubs .in an attempt to save 
Ken Wood from being built over. He 
was one of ,the first to realise that Ken 
Wood ought to belong to the people. 
Perhaps his friends got rather tired of 
Ken Wood and thought lie had a bee in 
his bonnet, but what an outcry there 
would be today if Someone proposed to 
take' Ken Wood away ? 


A POET OF IRELAND 

A. E. Leaves Us 

ARTIST AND PATRIOT AND 
MAN OF AFFAIRS 

The most remarkable personality of 
his time in Ireland, Mr George W. 
Russell (A. E.), has passed into his 
immortality at 68. 

Distinguished as painter, poet, patriot, 
essayist, playwright, mystic, and man 
of affairs, he went as a boy from County 
Armagh to Dublin, where he was edu¬ 
cated and where, he spent the greater 
part of. his life. He studied art with 
Wi B. Yeats, with whom he later colla¬ 
borated in'the Celtic Revival arid in the" 
writing of a book on Literary Ideals in 
Ireland, ■ ', • 

After spending a dozen, years ,as. ■ 
accountant to a Dublin drapery firm he 
joined Sir Horace Plunkett in a gallant 
effort to promote cooperative: agriculture. 
in Ireland, cycling about the country 
tirelessly to make the cause known. 

Belief in a Brighter Future 

Through two papers, the Irish Home¬ 
stead'and tlie Irish Statesman, he sought 
to educate his countrymen in practical' 
economics, he was an advocate of 
Dominion Self-Government, and when 
the Irish Free State was formed lie might 
have taken office but for his natural, 
aversion to public life. 

A poet of inystical ideas and visions, 
which were often set forth in magically 
musical words, and a thinker, of intuitive ■ 
wisdom, he outlined (in The National 
Being, which has. been translated into 
several languages) a noble philosophy for 
the Free State, and his Sunday evening 
symposiums drew admirers from all 
parts of the world. Normally detached in 
his outlook, he believed passionately in a 
brighter future ; lie was a champion of 
intellectual and political freedom and 
had a happy gift of humour. 

His Famous Signature 

His signature, A. E., had a curious 
origin. He had signed one of his early 
poems with the Greek word Aeon, and 
the printer set up the two letters (as a 
diphthong), but, being unable to decipher 
the other two, put a question mark 
i against the diphthong. Russell struck 
j out the question mark and thereafter 
used the diphthong (or A. E.) as a sig¬ 
nature for his paintings and poems, so 
> that everywhere he has been known by it. > 

One who knew him sends us this note ■ 
on his personality. ... 

He was manysided in bis gifts. Lovers 
of poetry and , essays rejoiced, in the: 
writings of A.-E. ; many Irishmen who 
‘ cared nothing . for poetry and essays . 
looked.on G. W. Russell as the beste 
authority on black pigs. 

Every year lie exhibited a number of ■ 
pictures ; any room lie worked in was 
lined with frescoes of a delightful and 
imaginative kind. His poetry and ! 
pictures were, a natural expression of > 
his spirit. He might perhaps be best 
described as" poet, artist, patriot.. It 
would take anyone about a day to state ■ 
in simple words what he was and did. 

His Magnetic Personality 

Had he not been so many sided he /; 
would: certainly have become a great ■ 
painter. His real career began when 
lie became acquainted with Sir Horace 
Plunkett and the Irish Agricultural 
movement. Had he had his own 
way he would have dreamed, talked, 
sung, and painted his way through life, 
a friend of souls, a ’searcher among old , 
pagan religions for truth, but the 
agricultural movement drew him from 
that fascinating twilight into tho : 
brilliant glow of public work, and thus 
he has stamped himself on a generation. 
His essays and poetry, collected and 
published some years ago, tell their ewn 
talc. What can. never be told is the • 
man’s . magnetic personality, the : torch ; 
he lighted in dreary places, ;tliq; ideals.- 
he propounded, the " other-worldness ” 1 
of his thoughts and life. 
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Seaweed and Potatoes: Two Harvests on The Cornish Coast 
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The seaweed harvest on the shore in Mounts Day 
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Gathering potatoes at Marazion, near Penzance. In tho distance is St Michael's Mount 
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THE OLD PALACE WHAT THE WISE LONDONER SEES LONG HOURS FOR 
COMES TO LIGHT 

A Flash Lamp On the 
Middle Ages 


A LOOSE STONE FALLS 
AND OPENS UP THE PAST 

To flash your pocket torch into the 
Past and light up with it the forgotten 
splendours of the Middle Ages—can 
anything be niore thrilling than that ? 

In Esztergom, the Hungarian cathe¬ 
dral town on the Danube, where the 
Prince Primate, the highest ecclesiastic 
of the country, has his home, a loose 
stone fell last summer from the old 
bastion wall and nearly killed a passer¬ 
by. The man complained to the 
authorities and it was decided that the 
crumbling wall must be restored. 

Thus prosaically did the great adven¬ 
ture start, for before the architect 
arrived Canon Lepold, an impassioned 
student of old chronicles, resolved to see 
if he could not find traces of a famous 
palace of medieval times they described. 

A Lovely Chapel 

Close to the cathedral stands the 
sacristan's little cottage. The canon 
had long noticed the peculiar shape of a 
hen house which had been built into the 
battlement, and he decided to start his 
quest there. The first stroke of the 
pickaxe revealed a hollowness within, 
and a few strokes more made an aperture 
through which the eager explorer was 
able to squeeze his body. What was his 
amazement to see' the loveliest wall 
paintings spring to life under the light 
of his torch and to realise that he was 
actually in the old chapel described in 
the chronicles as forming a part of the 
royal palace ! 

Pickaxe and shovel were wielded with 
a will after that, and before long all .the 
chapel, from its exquisite carved portal 
to the painted sibyls and prophets 
decorating the walls, was laid bare. 
Later it was ascertained that the chapel 
was identical with the one built of red 
marble by St Stephen, Hungary’s first 
king, at the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and enriched later by French 
sculptors. 

But the chapel was not the only dis¬ 
covery, for several rooms and a large, 
hall of the royal palace adjoining it 
were also unearthed. The palace, which 
had been the scat of the kings of the House 
of Arpad for over two centuries,was made 
over to the bishops of Esztergom in the 
second half of the thirteenth century, 
who further beautified it with paintings 
of the four cardinal virtues, covering a 
whole wall of the hall and said by 
experts to have been painted by no less 
an artist than Filippo Lippi. 

A Vandal’s Signature 

It will perhaps be asked how 7 all these 
fragile treasures could have survived 
the turbulent centuries that later on 
sw r ept over them, and the answer is 
curious. The Austrian soldiers who 
helped to defend the castle raised the 
upper floor of the palace and filled up 
the lower with stones and earth to fortify 
the battlements. We even know the 
name of one of these soldiers, for he 
scratched it across the picture of one of 
the sibyls in the chapel, Rudolf Petz. 
A vandal of the vandals was Rudolf 
Petz; but as lie, too, has by now 7 been 
touched by the magic wand of history 
w 7 e find it easy to forgive him. 



Kingfisher Spotted Flycatcher Willow Warbler 
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Lapwing 


Nuthatch 


CN FOR MONTSERRAT 

The Rev H. R. Colton is starting a club 
where his 5000 black parishioners can 
read magazines, and would be grateful 
if some of our readers would post their 
old CN’s to him at St Peter’s Rectory, 
Montserrat. British West Indies, 


TTowever little we know about 
A * birds wc can always challenge 
attention by saying we have heard the 
cuckoo early in the year. 

Others are sure to be anxious to com¬ 
pare notes on this subject. Almost as 
much interest is taken in the first 
swallow, or in the kingfisher whoso 
fleeting glory arrests the imagination. 

But wdio will listen if we say that 
wheatears were here in January ? If 
we mention teal or spotted flycatchers we 
shall probably be asked whether they 
are fishes or flowers 1 

There is, however, little reason why 
most townsfolk should not have a far 
wider acquaintance with birds. Wc 
have been looking at the Stationery 
Office's Sixpenny Report on Bird 
Sanctuaries in the Parks, and it is truly 
astonishing how many birds considered 
rare are to be seen and heard in and 
round London. Most visitors to the 
parks notice the varieties of water-fowl, 
but how many could name even a dozen 
other resident birds or passing guests ? 

Yet over 50 species nested in 
Richmond Park last year, and another 
40 species were heard or seen there. 


Bullfinch, yellow bunting, tree creeper, 
greenfinch, nuthatch, willow warbler, 
lapwing, and nightjar are some of the 
many among us, unnoticed save by a 
few naturalists. 

Have you seen the kingfisher carrying 
fish to its young ? Have you seen a 
pheasant showing off before its hens ? 
Do you know where London’s largest 
heronry is ? Would you recognise the 
shy hawfinch if you saw it, and have 
you ever watched the mallard ducks 
making love among the crocuses ? These 
things and many others may be seen in 
Kensington Gardens, Busliey Park, 
Richmond Park, St James’s Park, Green¬ 
wich Parle, and even Hyde Park. To 
ears attuned and eyes that see our 
English birds offer a feast of beauty 
and the thrill of recognition and 
discovery. 

If you are a wise Londoner you may 
say when next you arc asked if you have 
heard the cuckoo yet, “ No ; but have 
you seen starlings drive a woodpecker 
from the nest it had made and use it for 
themselves ? ” 

It is a little drama you may see in the 
parks of London. 


A Way To Empty Our Prisons 


ETqual justice between rich and poor 
1-1 . will be advanced a long stage by 
the new instructions which the Home 
Office is issuing to Justices of the Peace. 

These proposals do not concern the 
sentence for an offence which, on the 
whole, is impartially passed without 
regard to a convicted person’s position 
in society ; but they will remove the 
scandal that a man has to be shut up 
in prison because lie is too poor to pay a 
sum of money as security for his appear¬ 
ance when his case is tried. This 
payment is called bail. 

It often happens that a man is brought 
before the magistrates and committed to 
the assizes, which may be months ahead. 
If the justices think it safe for him to be 
at liberty until the visit of the judge 
they aslc him to pay into court a certain 
sum of money, and to get friends to do 
so too, to become " sureties for his 
appearance.” If an accused person 
cannot pay, or find friends to help him, 
he is locked up. 

He may be acquitted at the trial, in 
which case he really has been punished, 
ancl his family may have been driven to 
seek public assistance, a great social 
wrong. As many as 8691 persons were 
thus kept in prison for weeks and mouths 
iu 1933, and when tried were either 
acquitted or not sent back to prison. 
How absurd is this practice is proved by 


the fact that for every 30,000 who arc 
placed on bail only one tries to abscond! 

The cost to the State is as much as 
£600 a week, to say nothing of the cost 
of supporting families through the poor 
rates, so there is every reason why the 
question of bail should be looked into 
and the bringing of remanded men and 
women to final trial speeded up. 

The judges themselves have spoken 
strongly on the injustice of the present 
practice. Mr Justice Singleton, com¬ 
menting on a delay of seven months in 
bringing some prisoners before him, 
remarked: “ These people in the dock, 
be they guilty, have been suffering for 
months, and, be they innocent, what is 
their hardship ? I should say colossal.” 

As is so often the case, the wheels of 
the State Machine have not kept up with 
the advance in every other branch of 
civilisation. Wireless, the motor-car, 
and the flying-machine, to say nothing 
of the Press, make imprisonment for 
security obsolete and unnecessary. 

We hope Justices of the Peace will 
support the proposals of the Home 
Office, and that the local police will help 
wherever they can with safety to the 
community, for of course there will still 
remain an unhappy group of people who 
must be placed under lock and key—a 
group rapidly dwindling, we are thankful 
to say. 


Great Courage of a Town 


B y a Provisional Order from the Min¬ 
istry of Health the Lancashire cotton 
town of Ashton-under-Lyne has lately 
received the 1000 acres of Hartshead 
Pike within her boundaries. 

It is such a valuable green spot that 
the Council would like to follow 
Huddersfield’s courageous example and 
buy the whole of their new parish ; they 
could then, as Huddersfield has done, 
regulate building and make the best of 
this natural lung. 

Huddersfield is one of Yorkshire’s 
wool towns, and knows depression as 
well as any of us ; but in 1919 she took 
one of those courageous steps all too 
few in municipal administration. She 
paid £1,350,000 to her local great family 
and became owners of one-third of the 
borough, including the whole of the centre 


of the town. Great was the opposition, 
for it meant elevenpence on the rates. 

But in four years this rate had dropped 
to three-halfpence, and for many years 
now the purchase has paid big sums for 
the relief of the rates. Land has been 
granted by the Corporation for building 
at such rates that suitable houses for the 
workers could be erected without loss. 
The Corporation has been able to grant 
land for municipal purposes, so that 
costly formalities could be dispensed 
with, and the town has many amenities 
she could not otherwise have afforded 
in these hard times. Her street im¬ 
provements are a notable feature. 

Wc can all hope that Asliton-undcr- 
Lyne will be able to follow this good 
example and reap as much benefit for 
her sorelv-tried citizens. 


MACHINES 

And Shorter Hours For 
Machine-Minders 

THE TWO-SHIFT SYSTEM 
AND THE HOME 

A Home Office Committee has re¬ 
ported in favour of the two-shift system 
for women and young people working 
machines. Let us understand what this 
means, for it is important. 

Machines can be run for any number 
of hours, and it pays so to run them. 

But machines must be run by human 
beings, and often women and young 
persons over 16 are employed as machine- 
minders. 

Obviously, while the machines can 
be run for 12 hours a day or more, a 
worker’s attendance ought to be much 
shorter. Under a law of 1920, the 
Employment of Women, Young Persons, 
and Children Act, the Home Office was 
given power to allow two shifts of work 
as an experiment. After examining the 
results the Home Office Committee re¬ 
ported in favour of the two-shift system. 

The Home and the Factory 

The two shifts are worked, morning 
and afternoon, in turns. The factory 
hours (save on Saturdays) run from not 
earlier than six in the morning to not 
later than ten at night, so that the 
machines have to work long hours, The 
workers, however, either in the morning 
or afternoon, work short.hours, 40 or 42 
a week.- Also they get every other 
Saturday free. Rates are adjusted to 
maintain the weekly earnings. 

Against the two-shift system there 
are, however, objections. Domestic 
arrangements are upset because in the 
same family there may be a two-shift 
and a one-’shift worker needing meals 
at different times. The two-shift worker 
also is handicapped in choice of recrea¬ 
tion and amusement. Then a young 
worker on a late shift cannot attend an 
evening class. The matter of health 
needs careful attention, and it is ques¬ 
tionable whether any late shift should 
extend beyond 9 p.m. 


THE SUGAR QUESTION 
To Eat or Not To Eat? 

The great Sugar Question remains 
unsettled. Some authorities affirm that 
sugar is not good for us or for our teeth, 
while other authorities recommend it as 
an invaluable food. 

Thus Sir Leonard Hill tells us that 
research has clearly established a connec¬ 
tion between eating much sugar and 
decay of the teeth, and he recommends 
that the consumption of sugar should 
be decreased. 

On the other hand, Cambridge 
chemists hold very different views. Sit 
F. Gowland Hopkins believes in sugar, 
and is supported by Professor Sydney 
Cole, who holds that “ cane sugar is a 
valuable foodstuff ” and that ordinary 
white sugar is the purest food article 
obtainable, " over 99 per cent pure.” 

He teaches that sugar is absorbed 
with much greater rapidity and much 
less digestive effort than cooked starch, 
and that there is no Satisfactory evidence 
that cane sugar is responsible for dental 
troubles. He believes sugar is equal 
or probably superior to the more 
expensive glucose, and that it would be 
difficult to give a diet of adequate 
caloric value if sugar,, sweets, and jams 
were excluded. He further declares 
that sugar has a unique effect in warding 
off exhaustion and fatigue. 

It certainly seems to be established 
that sugar, because so easily digested, 
is an excellent ” quick food ” for the 
tired body, and for that reason it is 
given to soldiers on the march 
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Natural Events 
of Next Week 



Ferns are seen in all their beauty. The 
Killarney bristle-fern, on the left, is found in 
Wale? and Scotland as well as Ireland; on the 
right is the common polypody 



The pyramid orchis Flowers of the conr- 
is in flower mon bulrush are seen 



The rinelet butterfly is found in many 
woodland glades 


The Children 

Stories of India 

Miss Sorabji’s New Book 

" Will the Presence have an elephant 
for a client ? ” asked the stranger. 

"Of course,” replied Cornelia Sorabji, 
lawyer; "but what lias the elephant 
done ?” • 

" It is not what he lias done, but what 
has been done to him,” explained the mes¬ 
senger, who was the elephant’s mahout. 

The elephant had been the favourite 
of an Indian ruler who left a sum of 
money and a sugar-cane plantation for 
the animal’s support. Now the grandson 
was ruler, and he said : 

" A foolish waste. I have need of that 
valuable plantation for myself. Let 
the elephant get his food in the jungle.” 

Miss Sorabji tells us in her new book 
(India Calling, published by Nisbet) 
that she accepted the case, to the delight 
of the old mahout, but it had to be 
tried in the Durbar Court, and the 
judge was the very same 'J'hakur (or 
ruler) who had robbed the elephant. 

A Huge Client 

On the appointed day she arrived 
at the palace. There stood her huge 
client dressed in the green and gold 
cloths he had worn when carrying the 
old Thakur. His forehead was painted, 
his tusks were tipped with gold, he wore 
anklets with golden bells, jewelled 
earrings, and his thick tail was adorned 
with silken pompons. 

He had to remain in the courtyard 
while his counsel mounted a long 
flight of white steps. At the top sat a 
thoroughbred English bulldog. Miss 
Sorabji, who loves all dogs, stopped to 
pat him, and he waddled after her 
into the court room. 

The Thakur was sitting on a swing 
hung by chains from the ceiling, and 
a musical box was playing Champagne 
Charlie is My Name, l ie smiled and said: 

“ 'That which you wish is granted. 
Whoever interferes with the grant of 
the plantation to the elephant Heart’s 
' Emerald shall be trampled to death by 
wild elephants." 

Dog Acts as Judge 

As the astonished lawyer retreated 
the Prime Minister followed her, saying 
how very clever she had been to make 
friends with the dog I 

“ When the Thakur became judge 
in the Durbar Court he knew no law, 
and cases were long and tiresome,. He 
devised a remedy. This favourite dog 
of his should sit at the door of the court 
and decide all questions brought before 
the Durbar. Whomever the dog likes, 
to him the Thakur gives what he desires, 
even, as you saw, against himself and 
his own desires.” 

It was an amusing incident, but 
Cornelia Sorabji had not left her home 
in Bombay to study law in England in 
order to help elephants. 

When she was a little girl a sound of 
ox bells had drawn her from her story 
book. There came to . the door a 
wagon covered in embroidered cloths 
and drawn by two pretty little white 
bulls adorned with blue beads. From 
the wagon came a weeping woman. 

A Widow Robbed 

Afterwards Miss Sorabji heard her 
story. She was a rich widow. Like 
all women of her religion she had to 
live secluded in the inner part of her 
house and was not allowed to see any 
man. Her business was conducted by 
a man who had grown up in the service 
of the family, and whose father and 
grandfather had managed the estate. 
All she had to do was to make her 
mark on the papers he prepared. She 
could not read or write. This man 
had made her sign documents which 
transferred all her property to him, 
and she was now penniless. 

One day her mother had said to 
Cornelia: “ There are many Indian 

women in trouble in that way. Would 
you like to learn to help them ? " 

So it was that little Cornelia was 
dedicated to the law. 
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POOR AFRICAN BIRD 

A Cruel Trade Goes On 

WALK THROUGH A LONDON SHOP 

We have protected our own birds, 
but we fear the cruel trade in African 
wild birds is steadily increasing. 

A London friend of the C N has 
walked through a shop where last summer 
hundreds of African finches were for 
sale and has counted as many as 
seventy small African birds with orange 
beaks in one cage. 

In other cages were great numbers of 
the same birds continually fluttering on 
to the crowded perch, but the only way 
of obtaining a foothold was by knocking 
off a protesting comrade. On' each 
perch were one or two siclc birds with 
feathers awry and half-shut eyes. They 
were being sold at 4s 6d a pair, while 
other small birds, with plumage the 
colour of primroses and autumn crocuses, 
were about £2 a pair, less crowded 
because of more commercial value. 

Part of the story of the sufferings of 
these pitiful little creatures has been told 
by Mr Arthur Osburn in a letter to The 
Times. 

Birds and Insect Pests 

When he returned from East Africa 
he saw in one small badly-ventilated 
ship’s store little larger than a ward¬ 
robe nearly 500 birds confined in rough 
boxes. Each prison was less than 30 
inches long and 15 inches high and had 
about 80 birds, which suffered terribly 
during a six-weeks voyage. 

" Apart from the cruelty involved in 
the Capture of these birds by Negroes 
and Arab traders,” Mr Osburn writes, 
“ and the high mortality during the 
voyage, the question is one of economic 
importance. Wo are unlikely to fight 
successfully malaria and the plagues of 
locusts that ravage the Rhodcsias and 
Southern Africa if we permit the syste¬ 
matic export of their natural enemies. 
As the majority of African birds feed 
on insects and caterpillars the protec¬ 
tion of these birds is an essential part of 
our defence against insect pests.” 

It is time that something was done to 
stop this miserable traffic in wild birds 
which is flourishing between Mombasa 
and Beira. 

MINIATURE CAMERAS 
The Little Box Which Measures 
the Light 

TINY AND EXQUISITE LENSES 

Amateur photography during'the past 
year has been taken up again very 
widely and many new types of minia¬ 
ture camera are being used. 

These cameras are being fitted with 
such exquisite lenses that little pictures 
taken on a short length of ordinary 
kincmatograph film and little bigger 
than a postage stamp can be enlarged 
up to almost any size. The miniature 
camera is the favourite today, and with 
the forward inarch of science very much 
greater accuracy is being observed, 
resulting, of course, in far better 
pictures. 

Much depends in photography on the 
exposure, and to give always the right 
exposure it must be possible to judge 
the strength of the light. Light meters 
made with a photo-cell are being used 
more and more. A little cell the size 
and shape.of a watch is mounted in a 
black metal box that can be carried 
in the pocket, and on the back of the 
box is a little electric meter which 
measures the current given by the cell. 

The exposure meter is held in the 
hand and is pointed toward the object 
to be photographed, and the light 
reflected from the object is measured. 
The scale of the meter is marked in 
exposures instead of strength of current, 
and the needle of the instrument tells 
at a glance just what fraction of a 
second or stop to use for any kind of 
subject in any weather. 
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jolly drink 


C HILDREN love cold‘Ovaltine.’ 

It is the most nourishing 
beverage they can possibly drink. 
During the summer they particularly 
need the nourishment so abundantly 
supplied by ‘ Ovaltine,’ They spend 
their energy more freely than ever. 
More energy must be created, and 
the light summer meals which they 
prefer do not contain sufficient 
energy-giving nourishment. And so 
they become fretful and easily tired. 
Cold ‘ Ovaltine ’ solves the problem, 
for it is brim-full of the nourishment 
that re-creates energy and main¬ 
tains robust good health. 

But—it must be*Ovaltine.’ There 
is nothing “ just as good.” Although 
imitations are made to look like 
‘ Ovaltine,’ there are very important 
differences. Reject substitutes. 

'OVALTINE' 

Cold or Hot 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P. 74 1 


Every Boy and Girl 

should join the 

League of Ovaltineys 

'T'HOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret high-signs, signals and code. 
Write for official handbook and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
‘ Ovaltine ’ Factory, King’s Langley, 
Hertfordshire, 
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JOURNEY’S END NEWS PICTURES OF THE WEEK 


London’s Dismal Spots 

WHY HAS THE CAPITAL NOT ONE 
FINE RAILWAY STATION ? 

Our railways arc moving and have 
done wonders, but the last things they 
think of altering are their London 
terminuses. 

Some are not so comfortless or de¬ 
pressing as they were. I’addington has 
put up an electric train indicator for 
passengers. At Victoria is a small 
picture theatre to while away the time 
of waiting for trains. .Waterloo is no 
’ longer the trackless desert it was. 

Hut the truth is that the greatest city in 
the world has not one fine railway station. 

Why Not Competitions ? 

If we were showing a visitor the sights 
of London we should leave out the 
stations. Other capitals have other 
ideas: The Great Central Station in 
New York is like a cathedral. Chicago 
is not far behind, and there are capitals 
and towns in Europe which have 
awakened to the opportunity of im¬ 
pressing the traveller by their stations. 
We should not number Paris among 
them, for their terminuses arc worse than 
ours ; it is one of the things they do not 
do better in France. . 

But why should not London ask its 
railway companies to adopt the sug¬ 
gestion of Mr Shakespeare, of the 
Ministry of Health, and organise com¬ 
petitions for designs for new stations ? 

The old ones have served their day. 
Eiiston was greatly admired when 
Mr Frith painted his famous picture of 
it, but it now looks like a mausoleum. 
St Pancras is not a railway station but 
a hotel, and King’s Cross and Liverpool 
Street look like nothing but themselves. 

Who Will Lead the Way? 

The railways have been enterprising 
and generous in encouraging designs for 
posters of the places their trains go to 
'once-they get out of London, and some 
of the beauty thus displayed makes the 
heart eager for travel and leads the 
traveller to the terminus. It may be 
that the depressing spectacle of-the 
terminus itself makes him more eager to 
go and leave the ugliness behind. But 
that is neither an excuse nor a reason for 
leaving London with some of the ugliest 
buildings it possesses on sites which 
offer magnificent opportunities for noble 
and spacious architecture and which the 
millions who come to or go from or stay 
in London are bound to see. 

Mr Shakespeare says there is no such 
thing as an impressive terminus in 
London, and we agree with him that 
Jubilee Year might be the right time 
for a new departure. Will not our 
enterprising LM S lead the way ? Please, 
Sir Josiali Stamp ! 


THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY 
Shipbuilders Become 
Shipbreakers 

One man refuses to believe there is 
nothing to be done to .help the Distressed 
Areas and is doin" things for Jarrow. 

Sir John Jarvis, who inaugurated the 
Surrey County Adoption Scheme for 
Jarrow, lias made a present to the 
adopted child. He has given it a steamer 
to break up. 

If the Jarrow unemployed can break 
up this derelict ship, which lias been 
lying alongside a wharf for some weeks, 
and can do the work at a profit, it will 
give a start to a new industry of ship¬ 
breaking on the Tyne. 

The deep water of the Tyne would 
take some of the largest vessels destined 
for the shipbreakers, and the scrap 
would provide raw material for the steel 
works now being considered as a Tyne 
project. The first step counts, and Sir 
John hopes that a flotilla will follow. 



Two Jubileos — On the Sussex Downsbear Steyning isabig Vof trees planted to commemorate 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. Near to it a wayside soat has just been placed in position 
in honour of the King’s Jubilee. 


mhmji 


Air-Minded—A model glider competition for German boys was held near Zossen, in Prussia, 
and here we see the craft about to be launched from the top of a hill. 






The School Bus—This little three-wheoled donkey-cart takes children to a**d from ochool 
in a Tokyo suburb. The latecomers find that there Is not even standing-room. 


AN OBSTACLE IN 
GERMANY’S WAY 
The Spirit of Brutality 

MEDIEVAL PERSECUTION 
AND TORTURE CONTINUE 

It ought to be apparent to Germans 
that the reckless racial persecution of 
the Jews within their borders continues 
to work untold harm to their Father- 
land. Her brutality to an ancient race 
continues. 

Unique in the world, Germany, 
claiming to be a shining light of Western 
civilisation, has 600,000 Jews in bondage, 
denied rights of. citizenship in the land 
in which they were born and to which 
so many of them have contributed so 
nobly. Instances of death from torture 
are frequently occurring. 

This persecution, which makes one 
ashamed of our common humanity, is 
accompanied by a general assertion of 
superiority addressed, in effect, to the 
members of all other nations. It has 
become at once the most ridiculous 
and the most snobbish tiling on Earth, 
to say nothing of its cruelty, and the 
consequences arc everywhere apparent, 

Racial Tyranny and the Colonies 

Germany desires the restoration of her 
colonies, and until lately many of her 
former enemies were prepared to con¬ 
sider such restoration an act of justice. 
Now many people shake 'their heads at 
the thought of handing over millions of 
native peoples, to say nothing of many 
whites of other nations, to the tender 
mercies of a Government imbued with 
the evil of racial tyranny. 

Not until religious and racial perse¬ 
cution ends in Germany itself will the 
world consent to German colonisation. 
It is impossible for any good European 
to write these words without regret, but 
it is necessary to write them plainly. 

NEW WORLDS TO 
CONQUER 

40,000 Planets Waiting To 
Be Found 

A new planet swims very often into 
the astronomer’s ken. It happens 
nearly every night. 

These visitors are not very large 
and their name of minor planets is 
bestowed 011 them because of their 
orbits, which confine them regularly 
to a particular area of the Solar System. 
Nor are many of them of much import¬ 
ance. Eros ranks highest among them 
because it comes so close to the Earth 
and has been observed so long and so 
well that it has enabled measurements 
to he taken of other celestial bodies of 
far greater size and distance. 

But if the minor planets are small, 
they arc many. Thousands have been 
discovered, but when found they are 
very quick to lose themselves again. 
Only 50 out of the 300 found each year 
remain long enough in sight to enable 
astronomers to plot out their paths, the 
path being actually more important 
than the planet. But, as 40,000 more 
have yet to be found, the tale when 
completed will tell us more of their origin, 
Some believe they arc the fragments of 
an exploded larger body. 


THE BUSH FIRE BRIGADE 

Bush Fire Brigades, which were 
started seven years ago in Australia, arc 
supplying a long-felt need, and the 
membership has increased to 12,000. 
There are now more than 300 brigades. 

It has been proved mahy times that 
an organised fire-fighting force is more 
effective than a body of volunteers. 
Officers of registered brigades are given 
the right to enter private property, use 
water, and cut through fences. In 
fact they may take any action which 
may help in extinguishing a fire and 
have no damages to pay. 
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THE PASSING 
OF VENUS 

WORLDS COMING 
AND GOING 

Present Appearance and 
Distances of Four Planets 

THE EVENING STAR 

By the C N Astronomer 

Venus is still a splendid object that 
may be seen low down in the west 
soon after sunset; she is now at her 
• greatest brilliancy and only about 45 
million miles away, but her low altitude 
i in a bright twilight sky considerably 
detracts from her radiance. 

1 She is coming still nearer and rapidly 
catching up to the Earth, travelling at 
1,900,000 miles a day, so that in five 
weeks’ time Venus will be at her nearest 
to us and only about 26 million miles 
distant; but instead of being brighter 
■ we shall then not see her at all, for she 
will be almost between the Earth and 
the Sun, therefore invisible. 

Meanwhile our world, travelling at 
about 1,640,000 miles a day in a direc¬ 
tion diagonally away from Venus, 
will escape a too-near approach. Venus 



The present appearance and relative apparent 
sizes of Venus, 1; Mars, 2 ; Jupiter, 3; Saturn, 4 

comes nearer than any other world 
except the Moon and little Eros the 
planetoid, 

, Very little more will be seen of Venus 
in the evening sky this year; even 
now she sets less than an hour after'the 
Sun, and so a clear view almost to the 
horizon is necessary to get a last glimpse 
of this lovely world. In the accompany¬ 
ing picture is shown her present tele¬ 
scopic appearance and relative apparent 
size' in comparison with the other 
planets now to be seen in the evening sky. 

Meanwhile the brilliant Jupiter, now 
. such a,striking object in the south-west 
sky, will have replaced Venus as Evening 
Star. The reddish and much less brilliant 
Mars may be seen to the right of Jupiter 
about twenty times the apparent width 
of the Moon away, these two worlds 
being of great interest as they appear to 
be rapidly nearing one another, and on 
August 27 will be seen to pass, as viewed 
from the Earth. 

The apparent size of Jupiter and Mars 
. in comparison to Venus at the present 
time is shown in the picture, from which 
it will be , seen what, a very small disc 
Mars now presents, thus accounting for 
his much diminished lustre as compared 
with April last, when Mars was at his 
nearest and 57,690,000 miles away; 
now his distance is 114,000,000 miles and 
, still increasing. 

The Clouds of Venus 

Jupiter also continues to recede from 
us, his distance being , at present about 
,495^000,000 miles. As he presents, a 
much larger sunlit surface than Venus 
lie might be expected to be much the 
brightest, but Jupiter’s cloud surface 
has nothing near the brilliance or albedo 
-—that is, light-reflecting power—of the 
clouds of Venus, being apparently of; 
very different chemical constitution. 

■ 1; Saturn, by comparison with the other ■ 
• - planets, provides great interest in pro¬ 
portion to his brilliance, possessors of 
even small telescopes finding in him a 
unique object, as shown in the picture, 
where it will be seen , that Saturn’s 
Rings would just about extend across 
the crescent of Venus at the present time 
: were one in front of the other. Saturn 
, is, however,, about 835,000,000 miles 
away just row and coming nearer; he 
may be readily recognised low in the 
south-east after xo o’clock, G. F. M, 


THE PYTHONS 
AND THE EGGS 

KEEPER’S NARROW 
ESCAPE 

Male Snake’s Efforts To Keep 
Callers at Bay 

A GOOD APPETITE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Reptile House is again providing 
the Zoo with a feature of particular 
interest. 

One morning when the keeper opened 
the door of a cage occupied by a .pair 
of reticulated pythons some 16 feet in 
length lie narrowly escaped being at¬ 
tacked by the male snake. He then 
discovered that the female had just 
laid a pile of eggs. 

An attempt to count the eggs resulted 
in both the mother snake and her mate 
becoming dangerously aggressive. 

When the two pythons had recovered 
from their anger they surrounded the 
eggs with bracken. Bracken is strewn 
about the python cages as it makes a 
comfortable carpet for them, and they 
glided round and round the cage sweep¬ 
ing the bracken toward the eggs with 
their bodies. 

A Comfortable Nest 

f 

When they considered they had made 
' a comfortable nest the female coiled 
round, her eggs and the male followed 
her example. 

For some time both snakes lay still, 
but whenever the male heard the 
slightest sound he raised his head ready- 
to attack. The ‘glass in front of; the,' 
cage was then given a coat of paint, but 
the male was still irritated by the 
shadows of visitors walking past his 
home, and became ' so restless ’ that it 
was feared he would disturb the female 
and turn her against the eggs; so, 
when lie. happened to "move away to 
take a bathe, a screen was lowered to 
shut him out of the nursery. 

• After his bathe, finding the way closed, 
he again turned his attention to passers- 
by, and lie spends much of liis time 
striking the glass in front of his cage in 
the hope of keeping all callei’s at bay. 

The female is no longer aggressive 
unless she * is approached. By some 
means she managed to cover’ herself 
with a few pieces of bracken, and.think¬ 
ing that she was’trying to conceal herself 
the keeper piled more bracken du ller, 
and since then she has hardly moved. 

At intervals the keeper ” sprinkles 
warm water on her to prevent , the 
nursery from becoming too’dry, but 
otherwise she is left entirely alone. 
The work of.• incubating the eggs will 
..take about six or seven weeks. 7 

A Great Attraction 

The Zoo’s largest python—a 30-foot 
specimen—is continuing to be a great 
attraction, especially on Thursday even¬ 
ings, when the Gardens, arc open until 
11 o’clock. He. is naturally inclined 
to be more active after sunset, and 
. owing to the warm weather he has 
such a good appetite that by Thurs- 
■ day evening he is looking round for the 
. weekly meal due on. Friday. ..' .'.7 

One Thursday a lamp went out in 
, his cage,; and when, the keeper opened 
the door to replace the lamp with a 
new one tlie python’s liveliness took 
him by. surprise.’ For the moment he' 
opened < the door the snake’s head 
appeared in the opening, and if the man 
had not shut the door again without 
loss of time the 30-foot python would 
have escaped, . 


NEVER SAY DIE 

A 32-ycar-old car won a prize at a 
Ramsgate motor rally the other day. 

It is a : 12 li.p. 1903 Lanchester and it 
averages 23 miles an hour. ; 

As Peter Puck says, there’s life in the 
old cog ‘yet. ', 
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Here’s a game all the family can 
play; a jolly good game, too! 
It’s quite new, quite simple and 
100% entertaining. 

"Bobs Y’r Uncle” is going 
to be the cry at many a jolly 
party. How those dull minutes 
will fly! The game, consists of 
a highly-coloured pack of 54 
cards in a novelty container with 
full rules of the play. Smiles 
grow into laughs; laughs form 
into roars of hilarity when" Bobs 
Y’r Uncle ” turns up. Try out 
the new card game today. It’s 
going to be the big hit of the 
season and you can’t begin too 
soon if you wanl 
swim. 
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THE HOUSE THAT DISAPPEARED 


Serial Story 
By Gunby Hadath 

CHAPTER 9 

Water 

Tt was late. So tired out that lie could no 
' longer keep his eyes open, Roger said 
good-night and went lip to bed. 

He slept like a log, and woke at dawn, 
fresh as paint, to tackle his problem. While 
he was dressing he passed last' night’s 
discoveries under review. 

So “ the rat " was a stranger ; and very 
likely a town-dweller. So his father had 
.been ifi this ‘neighbourhood all the time! 
Then possibly he was in.the neighbourhood 
still. And Zachary’s mirage 1 Yes, but 
was it a mirage ? 

Ife had reached this stage of his musing 
when he heard something like a stone’s 
rattle against his window pane, f lo pushed 
the lattice open at once and looked down. 
Below, his tongue lolling out of the corner 
of his mouth, there was standing and staring 
upward a. shambling fellow in corduroys 
and a patched jacket, with a badge resem¬ 
bling some cycling club's badge in his cap. 

“ Halloa ! And what may you be want¬ 
ing ? ” called Roger. 

A long stare was the answer. 

” What made you chuck up that pebble ?” 

’ Rogei ; demanded. 

“ To see if I could throw so far,” said the 
lout, smirking slyly, as he plumped his 
hands into his pockets and went slouching 
away. 

Roger mentioned it to Pigeon over their 
bacon. “ Aye, that would be Fetlock,” 
the innkeeper said with a laugh. ” You’ll 
grow accustomed to. him if you stay long in 
Whinberry. He means no harm, . sir. 
He’s ne’er but a yokel. A'ou mustn’t mind 
him, sir.” 

" I don’t,”, said Roger. " Ho interested 
me, that’s, all. What’s he doing with that 
cycling club badge in his cap ? ” 

“ Oh, he picked it up in the road. He’s 
mighty proud of it 1 ” 

; “ Good for him ! ” laughed Roger. 
“ Halloa ! Here’s Zachary I ” And sure 
enough that swinging tread sounded in the 
passage. They jumped up and hailed 
hint. But he stood there and shook Iris 
head, beckoning. And, having led them out 
through the back cloor into the orchard, he 
sat himself down on a rustic bench under 
the, trees, and, bidding them sit on either 
side of him, he said, whispering: 

” Us three must talk.” 

But Roger intended to got in first once 
again. " Wait a minute ! ” he begged. 

He told them everything from beginning 
to end. He hinted his fears, .vague but 
gnawing. ” Oh, I’m almost sure there is 
something wrong,-” he confided, as Zachary’s 
shrewd, gentle gaze came exploring his face. 

There was silence. An apple detached 
itself from its' bough and dropped very 
gently on the grass at their feet. A bee 
droned by. A puff of wind shivered. His 
fingers gripping the underside of the 
bench, Nicole Pigeon sat staring with, wide 
eyes at Roger. Till at length their com¬ 
panion’s -voice moved into the stillness so 
quietly that it seemed to be only a part of it 

“On Wednesday night, as you know, 
I was watching the water. You asked me 
why, I .didn’t say. Now I’ll tell you. 
The water's subsiding more than it should 
do in summertime even.” He-paused for 
the words to take hold. “Tlio water’s 
subsiding. And I shouldn’t be surprised 
if it’s not being diverted owing to some 
sinking of the river’s bed on its way past 
the marshes.” 

Zachary, ceased ; but when Roger made 
nothing of this he resumed. 

" And unless I know naught of my 
river and its queer currents, which man and 
boy I’ve watched in all weathers and 
seasons, then that, water is seeping out 
somewhere under the marshes." 

“ Well ? ” breathed Roger, still puzzled. 
. “ Aye, and it puzzled me too,” confessed 
Zachary, reading his look, ” till you told 
us just now that the Priory had vanished. 
.Now hark to a legend that dates right back 
with your house, lad ; it’s hearsay, you 
the proof, but 


they caught the monks in the act of con¬ 
structing an underground tunnel right 
under the marshes to the river, and right 
on under the river’s bed, as they planned 
it, in order to carry' off their treasures of 
silver and gold. A'ou see, they were 
notably rich in treasures of all sorts, brought 
them as thank-offerings by wealthy mer¬ 
chants whose ships sailed from Mistclnirch, 
which.were quite a considerable port those 
days. And the prior had vowed that the 
King shouldn’t touch not one stiver of it. 
But His vow didn’t serve him, poor man. 
For the King’s troops they caught the monks 
and they blocked .up the tunnel.” He 
paused. “ That’s the legend,” he uttered 
as gravely as he had begun. 

” Nor no one has ever dug down lo prove 
it ? ” said Nicole. 

" Nay. And tiiat’s what we’re off lo do 
now,” observed Zachary, rising. 

Then Nicole, who was in his shirt-sleeves 
•as usual, went waddling indoors for 
jacket, with much bewilderment. He 
could sec no more than Roger could see at 
the moment, what light the river’s curious 
behaviour and the legend of the monk’s 
treasure would throw on the mystery. 
But, “ Trust him 1 ” he uttered to Roger in a 
wheezing whisper, as, on coming into the 
road, he pointed to that gaunt figure already 
striding ahead, with the plaid muffler it wore 
in all weathers tossed round its shoulders 
and its massive coat reaching down to the 
tops of its gaiters. “ You trust Zachary, 
sir. There’s never a one he’s failed yet.” 

Roger would have stepped out 1 ,o over¬ 
take Zachary. But Pigeon kept him 
back. ” Nay, lie’s wearing his thinking 
cap, sir. Leave him to gang his own 
gait. He’ll be out of sight presently." 

“ Ho goes at such a lick, you mean ? ” 
answered Roger. 

” But we’ll find him waiting for us,” said 
Nicole, panting and puffing. 

He was right. When they arrived at 
the gate in the wall, which was only after 
the sun was high in the heavens, they found 
the old fellow waiting upon the causeway, 
lie smiled at Roger. “ J’vc worked it out 
as 1 came along,” lie announced, “ and 


I’m going to lay Nicole a creel of trout I 
prove right. That tunnel the soldiers 
blocked has caved in. It’s carrying the 
water under the marshes. And what’s 
caused that tunnel to.give ? Where’s your 
house, lad ? Your house ? Aye, you’ve 
got it 1 ” he exclaimed, as Roger’s eyes 
showed comprehension. ” There’s some¬ 
one been monkeying with your house 
and disturbed the foundations, arid that’s 
made the tunnel collapse.” 

" Nay, guesswork,” wheezed Nicole, his 
ryes twinkling at his old friend. 

“ The proof of this pudding is in the eat¬ 
ing,”. cried Zachary, and away he strode 
again at a terrible pace, so that even Roger 
was pressed to keep up with him. At last, 
on the site of tire house, on that crushed 
and churned turf, the old man kneeled 
and placed his car to the ground. 

“ Aye, there’s plenty of water moving 
below there,” he muttered. 

But he had not finished. From one of 
liis many capacious coat-pockets he pro¬ 
duced a slim shoot of hazel, in shape like 
a catapult; and, taking this long twig 
Iris or shoot by ttie tips of the catapult forks, 
with his hands apart and the stem of the 
twig toward the ground, he held it thus 
and moved forward slowly step by step. 

With every step the stem of the shoot was 
oscillating violently. 

“ See liow it jumps up and down 1 ” 
whispered Nicole. “ That’s water divining." 
“ I know,” answered Roger, nodding. 

“ But in marshland- 

Zachary, who had halted, cut him short 
curtly. " Aye, but this is fresh water, I’m 
telling you. It’s fresh water, running in 
from my river.” 


CHAPTER 10 
The Anonymous Loiter 

T t was seven o’clock before they got back 
1 to the Crab Apple Inn, after leaving 
Zachary to attend to affairs of his own, with 
Nicole so exhausted by all that exercise that 
he could only throw his quivering bulk on 
to a cbuch for his little maid to unlace his 
boots, fetch his slippers, and make all haste 
to lay the cloth for their meal. Then after¬ 
wards, with the curtains drawn and the 
lamp lighted, the ponderous man lighted a 
pipe and returned to his couch, where he 
stretched himself out and put a gaudy 


Jacko Gives Them a Fright 


ig Brother Adolphus was in excel¬ 
lent spirits. He had been invited 
to spend the week cud with a friend who 
had bought an aeroplane. 

As Adolphus was mad on hying 
nothing could have pleased him more. 

" Coo 1 What luck 1 ” exclaimed 
Jacko. “ Can I come ? ’’ 

Adolphus’s thoughts were far away. 

“ Well,” begged Jacko, “ as you won’t 
bo wanting your boat today, you might 
lend it to me.” 

And, to his surprise, Adolphus, too 


for- 


Suddcnly his face changed. 

“ Oh, look 1 ” he cried, leaning 
ward and staring ahead. 

And then, as they all turned their 
backs on him, he did a neat dive over- 
hoard. 

The family could see nothing to 
look at. “ What; Jacko ? ’’ they cried, 
swinging round again. 

But Jacko had disappeared 1 

There was a terrible commotion. 
Everybody jumped up and cried out. 
Baby began to scream. 



Jacko was hanging on to the bows 


excited to know what lie was' agreeing 
to, said “ All right,” and went off. 

Jacko was making off too, but his 
mother called him back. 

“ I’ll come with you, dear,” she said-. 
“ It will, be ideal, on the river today. 


understand, never put to _ , .,, , , , , 

my grandfather he told it me and heard it - Baby will love it,. she added. . 
from his.” . , 

“ Do you mean,” exclaimed Roger, 

“ about the monk’s treasures ? ” 

Nicole stirred'and looked up. - “That’s 
a new one to me, Zachary, Let’s have 
it,” he said... 

. “-Well, the story runs,” Zachary began, 

“ that when King Hal, as they called him, 
or rather his soldiers came swooping down 
on the monastery and priory to strip them 


When Father Jacko heard where they 
were going he said he would join-them,' 
and, clapping: liis hat on his head, he 
followed them down to the water. : 

Boor Jacko 1 It was a pretty good boat¬ 
load for a piping hot day.-He puffed and 
he blew, and grew more and more gloomy 
at every dip of the oars. 


“ He's fallen in 1 ” wailed Mother 
Jacko.v„‘‘.lie’ll be drowned ! ’’ 

Father Jacko. caught up an oar.and 
plunged it in. The next moment he 
gave a veil. “ It’s all right,” lie cried.' 
“ I’ve got him ! ’.’ 

•- Up came the bar. ■< 

On the end of it was a coat. But it 
wasn’t Jacko's—only a filthy old thing 
covered with slime. ' , '.; .. . 

There was a roar of laughter. . They 
all swung round.And there was Jacko, 
the young rascal, hanging on to . the' 
bows,'dripping wet, tickled to death at 
having given them such a fright. . 


cushion into position under his head. " And 
now, sir,” he bade. " Fire away, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Roger, removing a calendar 
from the wall and checking off the dates 
with his eye as he spoke, " I suggest we run 
through the last few days, to begin with. 
You did say, didn’t you, that my father had 
left hero last Monday ? ” 

“ Aye, sir, the 29th,” murmured Nicole. 

" Of July. Yes. And on Wednesday the 
31st I left school, and I spent that night— 

I say 1 Are you listening, Nicole ? ” 

” To be sure I be, sir,” came a drowsy 
voice.from the couch. 

“ I spent ' that night by - the fiver 
with Zachary. Then yesterday, August 
the 1st, I came on to you, and tonight 
will be my second night at the Crab Apple. 
Tonight’s Friday, isn’t it ? ” 

A soft flopping sound reached Roger's 
cars. The listener’s pipe had dropped from 
his lips to the carpet. 

Hi 1 Wake up 1 You’re going to sleep, 
Nicole. Wake up 1 ” he urged. 

“Nay, I heard every word, sir,” sighed 
Nicole, opening his eyes. 

“ You didn’t. What was I saying ? ” 

An honest snore filled the parlour. 

Roger gave it up and, after settling the 
gaudy cushion more comfortably, he slipped 
into the night to look at the stars, wl rich 
had always seemed more plentiful here, 
for some reason, than ever they had ap¬ 
peared when ho watched them at Kellcaster. 

Ho stood gazing now, when he felt a touch 
on the arm. He turned, and liis, face mot 
the face ho had seen from his window that 
morning. The badge on the lout’s cap was 
glinting ; his face worked a little as he 
slipped something into Roger’s hand and 
was gone again, gliding-into the darkness 
as silently as I10 had come. 

There was an oil lamp burning in the 
Crab Apple’s porch. Too much taken by 
surprise to go after Fetlock, Roger carried 
to the lamp the paper which had been 
slipped into his hand. 

He found that it was.a letter addressed 
to himself, and he read it holding his breath. 
It was written in plain, round writing 

If you wish lo set your mind at rest go to 
Sycamore Reach on the river at nine o'clock 
tomorrow, Saturday, night. Wait by the 
trees there. If you come, you are on your 
honour.to come quite alone and to tell nobody 
beforehand. If you fear a trap don't come. 
Rut you will have no need to worry any more 
if you come. So please yourself . This is on 
the word of your Wkli. Wisher. 

lie studied it, struggling with amaze¬ 
ment ; then, regretting bitterly that he had 
lacked the presence of mind to'seize hold of 
Fetlock or to follow him and learn who had 
given him the letter, lie called the lout’s 
name, and searched here and there for. a 
little, until ho gave it up on the recollection 
that,, according to Nicole, the fellow lived 
near Scripton, and with the resolution to go 
and question him in the morning. 

In the morning, he went to Scripton. 
Fetlock had gone, liis mother had seen 
nothing of him since yesterday. 

"i But he’ll often pass a night in the fields," 
shej told Roger, as she stirred the contents 
of, an iron pot on her fire, "The wee 
bcastics, sir, they’ll come creeping out at 
liis whistle, and he’ll take up a rat in his 
hands without the creature biting him.” 

As it happened, a fussy and famished 
party of motorists, who had' had the mis¬ 
fortune to lose their way and the wonderful' 
luck to find the Crab Apple .instead, .kept 
. Nicole and liis .little maid busy most of that 
afternoon. So, with Zachary engaged on his 
own occupations, Roger found no difficulty 
in keeping his intention to himself and in 
slipping away unquestioned . just before 
seven. .This time he had no use for the road 
to the marshes,, but striking into the lane 
beypnd Whinberry Common, he followed this 
till it brought him out very nearly at the 
foot of- the ridge -from whose, summit he 
would catch a sight of the river. 

He mounted the ridge and stood gazing. 
Far to his right, far beyond the big loop, 
stretched liis marshland. Upon his left, 
and almost out of-sight; Mistclnirch was 
drowsing, the towering spire of her church 
steeple dimly discernible. But Sycamore 
Reach'between its two bends lay ahead of 
hint nearly straight in front ; one could tell 
it by the clumped trees. 

'.. He began to cross the valley, keeping his 
eyes open for any signs of life beyond usual, 
such as a travelling caravan or a hikers’, 
encampment. But seeing nothing to arouse 
suspicion lie Stopped out more as he neared 
the thick clump of trees, which lie reached 
at:ten’minutes to nine by his luminous 
watch. • . - ' - ' ' ■ 

It'was darker under the trees. 

IO Bit CONTINUED 
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A few of the 
Chapters 

Windsor Castle and its Story 
Shakespeare's England 
Some Early Norman Castles 
Historic Dublin 

Rivers of Romance and Commerce 
Where our Kings and Queens kept 
State 

Ancient Ceremonials 
The Elizabethan Legacy 
The Track of the Danes 
Ruined-Abbeys of Scotland 
American Shrines in England 
Haunts of Ancient Peaco 
Famous Fairs and their Origin 
.Battlefields of Long Ago 
The Universities of Scotland 
The Ruined Abbeys of Wales 
Beauties of Tudor England 
King Arthur's Country 
Some Noted Walled Towns 
Scenes of Prince Charlie’s Times 
Celtic Arts and Crafts 
Old Stained Glass in England 
Noted Secret Chambers and 
Hiding Places 

Prehistoric and Roman Roads 
Bridges, Quaint and Historical 
Echoes of the Coaching Days 
Where Great Men Sleep 
Through England with Dickens 
Landmarks of the Normans 
Oxford and its Colleges 
England’s Changing Coastline 


For those whose eyes have not been opened to 
the beauty of these entrancing islands of ours 

The Magnificent Four-Volume 

WONDERFUL BRITAIN 

Edited by Sir John H'ammcrton 

opens up a vista of artistic and intellectual pleasure. ‘ ‘What do they know of England 
who only England know ? ” The truth behind that aphorism justifies the prepa¬ 
ration of these volumes and the volumes justify the claim that they create and 
stimulate appreciation and love of Britain’s beauty spots and historic shrines. 
They will enhance the pleasure of every motorist, cyclist and hiker. 


A special feature that adds so greatly to the 
charm of “Wonderful Britain ” is the lavish 
wealth of pictures in the four volumes. Every 
one of its 2,279 illustrations is in natural brown 
phototone, printed on specially toned Art paper, 
and most of the photographs have been taken 
expressly for “ Wonderful Britain.” Facing the 
title page of each of the four volumes is a 
delightful subject in full colour. 


The literary contents of “Wonderful Britain,” 
comprising 148 fascinating chapters, provide 
delightful reading, and, in conjunction with the 
appropriate illustrations, offer a unique oppor¬ 
tunity of “ seeing ” places of interest in Great 
Britain and of learning much of their history. 
A lew of the titles of the chapters are.given in 
the panel on the left. “ Wonderful Britain ” is 
indeed a literary and pictorial treasure that will 
be a joy to acquire and a pride to possess. 


FREE 

This Large Scale 

ROAD 
MAP 


to all prompt 
Subscribers 


(in thirty-tzvo 
sections) 



Send for the Art Prospectus 

A complete list of the literary contents with a short 
description of each chapter is given in the Prospectus, 
which is yours free for the asking. Take the first 
step now. You will receive also details of the 
convenient subscription terms of payment 
on which you may acquire these four 
delightful volumes and the Free set of 
Road Maps in Case. 

Fill in and post the Coupon 
below for the Free Prospectus 


Each map 
shores main 
secondary and 
arterial roads 
and places of his¬ 
torical interest. 


A special transparent- 
fronted wallet in which 
the sections of the map 
can be carried is sup¬ 
plied Free of Charge, 


Send 
no money 
now—simply 
fill in and 

POST THE 
COUPON 

TODAY! 


The Children s Newspaper Coupon 

FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 

To The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4 

Please send me Free and Post Free Prospectus describing 
“ Wonderful Britain ” and showing how I may have the four 
volumes—and the Free Set of Road Maps—sent carriage 
paid on acceptance of order and first subscription of 5/-. 


Name . 

Address.. 


Occupation.. 


C.N.I. 
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will he delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for iis a year. See below. 
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Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Precious Stones 

]\Jeatly packed in this puzzle 
square are the names of ten 
precious and semi-precious stones 
They are hidden because they 
read partly across and partly 
down, but never diagonally. See 
if you'can find all ten of them. 
TOAGARN 
DPALTEE 
IAZSAPT 
E M E T H P U 
R O R A Y S I 
U N D L T T R 
BYXDORE 

A nstvcr next week 

He Will Leatn in Time 

'Jme new junior, the son of a 
partner, was late again. 

“ Look here, young man,” said 
Hie manager, “ don’t you know 
the time we start work in this 
office ? ” 

“ Not the slightest idea, sir,” 
replied.the lad, “ the staff’s always 
lit it when I arrive.” 

Ici On Parle Fratifais 


How Many Animals Can You See ? 



T |,E outlines of a number of animals are mixed up here. 
How many of them can you find? ■ - Answer next week 





ilk 

Up 



La femme La corbeille Le poignet 
douvrage 

woman work basket wrist 

Cette femme restera-t-elle deboiit ? 
Sa corbeille a ouvrage est pleine. 
Je me suis foule le poignet gauche. 

The Worst Eruption 

As we see on the World Map this 
week, Krakatoa has been 
active again. 

In 'August 1883 two-thirds of 
the island of Krakatoa was blown 
to pieces by the volcano, the 
biggest eruption in modern times. 
A cubic mile of earth and lava was 
flung into the sky and an air wave 
laden with-dust circled the Earth 
four times, causing remarkably 
vivid sunsets. The noise was heard 
2000 miles away in Australia. 
About 35,000 lives were lost. 

The Other Bill 

JJn was not used to taking meals 
in restaurants, but being in 
London lie thought lie would visit 
a famous old eating-house. 

“ Bill of fare, sir ? ’■’ queried 
the waiter, as lie sat down. 

“ Er—no, thanks,” he replied. 
“ I’ll look at that after the meal.” 


No Week-End Trip 

'J'iie teacher asked the class why 
elephants have sucli large 
trunks. 

“ Please, sir,” eagerly, replied 
little John at the foot of the class, - 
“ it’s because they have to come 
such a long way—from India.” 

Thirty-Seven 

Je the number 37 is multiplied 
by the figures 3, 6 , 9 , 12 , and 
so on up to 27 these curious re¬ 
sults are seen : ; 


37 
3 ■ 

ill . 

37 

_18 

666 


37 

6 


37 

9 


37 

12 


37 

15 


222 - 333 144 555 


37 

21 

777 


37 

24 

888 


37 

_27 

999 


.Then again, if the figures form¬ 
ing tlie answer in eacli sum are 
added together we get the mul¬ 
tiple—thus the three ones give 3 ,' 
the three twos 6 , the three threes 
9 , and so on. * • 

From the Top . 

'J'iie popular comedian was being 
interviewed. 

“ And what do you consider the 
highest praise you can get in the 
theatre ? ” lie was asked. 

“ Applause from the gallery,” 
he replied. . 


What Am I ? 

man could ever yet my shape 
reveal, 

From mortal sight I still myself 
conceal; ' • \ . 

I’m an aerial vehicle of sound, 

Still within hearing, - never to be 
found; 

Oft in strange languages I silence 
break, 

Without a tongue, in every one I 
. speak; ’ • • • 

Yes, and to music, too, I dare 
pretend, '. 

Composer’s art could ~ ne’er my 
power transcend ; 

Greatest musicians strive with me 
in vain, . . 

I emulate the best, outlast the 
longest strain. • , • r 

Go, learned wits, now proudly 
boast your parts; ' 

I, though untaught, can talk of 
all your arts. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

tlie evening Venus is in 


the 

and Jupiter are 



The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks.among the clues below. Answer next week 


/ 

2 

3 

4 . 

7/e 

5 . 

6 


7 . 

e 

m 

s>. 

to 

II 

12 

13 




14 



% 

!> 


16 





17 


7 

td 




19 





7 

20 



7 

21 
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A 

22 
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23 
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24 

25 
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% 

26 


27 
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% 

28 

29 
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30 




32 





% 

34 



7 

35 


7/ 

36 

37 



y A 

38 


39 



40 

41 
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Reading Across. 1. To pass time in idleness. 5. The hands have 
these. 9. Oceans. 13. One : with unlimited power of deciding. 15. 
Oriental. 17. Companion of the Bath.* 18. A right-angled parallelo¬ 
gram. 20. Child’s name for mother. 21. To ooze through a fissure. 

22. Little islands in-rivers. 24. To perceive. 26. Cooking utensil. 

23. To mimic. 30. Devoured. _ . 32. One who trains wild animals. 
34. A period of time. 35. Exists. 36. The end to which a person 
strives. 38, Father’s sister. 40. Indefinite article. 42. Twice five. 
43. He presides over the House of Commons.' 44. Before. 

Reading Down. 1. Our shoes need these. 2. A spherical body. 
3. Able-bodied seaman.* 4. Fuel in combustion. 5. Quarter of a' 
bushel. 0. Skill. 7. Human beings. 8 . Ancient Scandinavian legend; 
9. This word means that something which has been deleted-must 
after all remain. 10. Early English.* 11. A limb. 12." A trap. 
14, One of the sides in a match. 16. To slide. 19. A minute particle 
of matter. 21. To allow. 23. To sink in the middle. ' 25. Comfort.' 
26.‘ Pointed stake-used in fencing.. 27. A hardwood from the East 
Indies.. 29. A fruit. 31/ For example.* 32. To knock gently. 3.3, 
To regret, 34. Denotes contiguity. 35. Pronoun. 37. Outsize.* 
,39. NeaK*. 41., Compass point.* ,' - - ... \. ..z. 


P 

West, ■ Mars 
in tlie South- 
West, Saturn 
isin theSouth- 
East, and 
Uranus is East 
toward mid- 
night.' No 
planets are 
visible in tlie 
morning. Tlie - 7 

picture shows tlie Moon as it may 
.be seen looking South at 8 p.m- 
on Wednesday, August 7 . 

But Music Hath Charms ; 

J3lack : Young Proudieigh re¬ 
minds me of an old-fashioned 
musical-box. 

White: Why? 

Black : Because he is fuii of airs. 

Solve This 

A British possessicn am I. 

Here, too, do lions live- 
Now, shuffled round, my letters 
four 

A Christian name will give, 

Also a sort of clergyman. 

Now, solve this problem if you can. 

Answer next uyek_ 

Bank Holiday 

' A-N Act of Parliament in 1871 
made certain days in , tlie 
year legal holidays for banks, and 
most other businesses regard them 
as holidays. 


In Scotland the bank 
holidays are New Year’s Day,. breathe for excitement. 


Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
tlie first Mondays in May and 
-August. Ireland has the sanie 
bank holidays as England with 
St Patrick’s Day (March 17) in ad¬ 
dition. Tlie King may decree extra 
bank Holidays for special occasions, 
such as Jubilee - Day this year. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

David’s Steamroller 

I n front of the house where 
Victor and David lived 
the road was being made up. 

There was noise and bustle 
all day long. 

Men spread stones evenly 
over it, and then a steam¬ 
roller came puffing along and 
rolled them in. That was tlie 
most exciting part of all! 
Victor fetched liis toy steam¬ 
roller, and he and David 
rolled it up and down the 
garden path. 

There was only room for 
one to sit on the toy steam¬ 
roller, and as it belonged to 
Victor poor David didn’t get 
very many turns ; he mostly 
had to sweep the stones about 
for Victor to roll in. -And 
when it was time for Victor to 
go to school he put the steam¬ 
roller away in the house. 

- David was dreadfully dis¬ 
appointed. 

“ Let me go on playing 
with it! ” he pleaded. - ‘ 

• “ No," said Victor; V you’re 
not big enough to . drive a 
steamroller; you might hurt 
it.” 

“ Indeed I wouldn’t., I’d 
he very, careful,” David 
promised. . . 

But Victor was not going 
to, allow his precious roller to 
be played, with unless he was 
there , to keep his eye on it. 
And - nothing David - said 
could make him alter Iris mind. 
So when he had run off-to 
school David climbed on to 
the gate arid watched the big 
steamroller in the lane. He 
decided that lie would drive 
a steamroller when lie grew 
up. That was a good job ! > 

After - a little time the great 
clanking monster came to a 
standstill outside tlie gate. 
The steamroller man took a 
drink out of his tea-bottle and 
nodded to David. 

” I saw you rolling s your 
path,” he said. , 

“ Yes,” sighed David ; " but 
. it’s Victor’s steamroller and 
lie won’t let me play with it 
when lie’s not here.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” 
said the man. “ I shall be 
moving on again in a minute, 
and if you’d like to come up 
alongside mo you shall have 
a ride on a real steamroller. 
What about that ?,” 

“ Oh, thank you I ” cried 
David. “I’d love to I ” 

The man helped David to 
climb up, and when lie pulled ' 
a lever and the pistons began 
to move and the big wheel to 
go round David Could hardly 
He 


felt as if he were ■ really 
driving the steamroller him¬ 
self. - - 

And when: Victor came in 
from school .and David told 
him all, about it you can 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS miagmelns envy. 

*'• Changed tetterr ’• 'V 1 * _ VWell, you are; a lucky 

Sale,'gate; sole,-sage, salt.-,« 'little beggar,-’/he saidi-f 

Transposition. Inch, chin. ■> And so David thought.: 
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BUT 


WE DO KNOW THAT! 

,andi:: 1 ;v?i 

SHARPStiTOFFEE 

IS^'dikefSbest-oi all,;’ 


ED. SHARP & SONS, Ltd., MAIDSTONE. 


Would You Like This? 

"COMET JUNIOR 
MODEL PLANE 



Takes 


ll Flies 75 Yards 
Off from Smooth Surface 
Climbs 40 Feet 
Fuselage 91" Long 
Wing Span 13" 

Colours: Red, Blue & Silver 

Full Details of this Amazing Offer 
in 


of this 
appear 


MODE1N 

®@Y 

On Sale Friday, August 2nd - 


2d. 


/JwdpMuiq mo frrijtnv- 

Wtfkln's 

redboy NUT ROLLS 

Assorted (6 imieXtii) 


SEASIDE HOLIDAYS at 
2d. an hour. 

giving 17,000 slum children a dav by the sea. 
Twelve hours’enjoyment for 2/-.What an invest¬ 
ment! Will you share in thus increasing health 
and happiness by sending a kindly contribution to 
The Rev.Percy Incson,East End Mission, Central 
IIall,DromleySt.,CommercialRd, t Stepney,£.l, 



Photographers 


Eliminate 
guesswork. 
GET A — 


‘WELLCOME’ 

Exposure Calculator 

and Handbook . ... . 

Dnlnn lift From a,t Photographic Dealers 
F11 1 U I/O Write for descriptive literature 

Burroughs Wellcome' a Co. 
_X2l snow Hill buildings, London, e.c. I 
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